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Just Pablished 


Clark’s 
General Science 


By Bentua M. Cuarx, Ph. D., Head of the Seience De- . 


partment, William Penn High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


80 cents 


+ This course in general science, which was successfully 
developed by the author for use in her classes, is suited for 
the third or fourth year pupil in the high schcol. Whileit 


‘deals with physics, chemistry and hygiene, the controlling 


idea has been to make the presentation as informal and 
untechnical as possible, to arouse the interest of the student, 
and to provide information which will broaden his horizon 
and be of real practical value. Each topic describes some 
fteresting phenomenon commonly met in everyday life, 
and afterwards discusses in a popular style the scientific 
principles on which it is based, 


American Book Company 


New York | Cincinnati Chicago 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
Schoo] in New England. .. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


Pair of Shoes. 


The author has given these lessons a thorough test in the classroom, 
They proved successful. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WEEELY Single Copies, 6 Cente 
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THE 
Progressive Road to 
Reading 


Teachers like these readers; children 
adore them. Why? Because in them 
the story-telling method is _ ideally 
combined with very simple, very 
definite, and very practical phonetic in- 
struction. The material is real literature ; 
never commonplace, never artificial, it 
holds the pupil’s eager interest and inspires 
a love of good reading. There are now 
four books in the series. 
Write for information. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Disaster Greater Than the 
Titanic 


On April 14 the Titanic collided with an iceberg and 
carried over 1500 souls to death. ‘The whole country 
is aroused, thousands of pages have been given to 
the accident in the press, the President and Congress 
talk of putting into effect new laws looking toward 
greater safety for passengers on ecean-going vessels, 
and the public is wildly anxious for these laws. 
Every day in the year preventable diseases in the 
United States carry 1640 souls to the grave. It is 
impossible to get a national department of health. 
It is often impossible for health officers to get the 
simplest measures looking toward the prevention of 
these diseases into operation. Why should we not 
educate the people until they will be aroused by the 
appalling slaughter from unnecessary diseases as 
they would be by the daily sinking of an ocean liner? 
Some books that will teach the children and all the 
people the simple principles underlying germ dis- 
eases and how to fight them are the following :— 
List Price 
Ritchie-Caldwell: Primer of Hygiene - 40c 
Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation - - - 50c 
Ritchie: Human Physiology - - - 80c 
Tuttle: Principles of Public Health - 50c 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 


NEW ADOPTIONS 


are constantly increasing the list of schools now using the 


WENTWORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS 


These atithmetics have been adopted in 


WORCESTER and FALL RIVER 


Within the past month 50 of the towns of Maine have also adopted the books. 
The reception accorded the Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics all over the country 
is equally gratifying. The series is easily adaptable to the conditions of all 
schools. It is topical in arrangement, clear and sane, and distinctly up-to-date 


in every respect. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street 
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‘ LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 

In the extreme northwestern corner of the 
United States is a commonwealth of 70,000 
square miles which ten years ago had fewer resi- 
dents than the city of Boston, and to-day has 
twice as many as Boston, a gain in ten years of 
120 per cent. 

Great as was the growth of Seattle,—200 per 
cent.,—its gain was only one-fourth of that of the 
state. Every part of Washington grew in those 
years. It has passed Maine, Connecticut, Col- 
orado, and Florida, and is close after Nebraska 
and West Virginia. 

If its percentage of growth should continue 
for the next ten years it would pass every south- 
ern state but Georgia. Indeed there would be 
but eleven states in the union in her class, and ten 
years ago there were thirty-three that exceeded 
her. 

One needs to do a lot of thinking on the ground 
to realize what Washington was, is, and is to be. 

Everyone knows of her timber, the like of 
which is nowhere else on the continent, though 
no one really appreciates its significance, but 
Washington’s dependence is not alone on the 
yield of her vast and noble forests. 

Her commerce is simply enormous. Her ship- 
ment of flour is greater than from all other ports 
on the coast, than from any port in the country 
with the,possible exception of New York, and was 
double in 1911 what it was in 1910. 

Her water is not valuable alone for shipping, 
for the fish therein are of fabulous wealth. The 
salmon canned along the Columbia and on the 
Sound reach proportions wholly beyond compre- 
hension. 

Her soil is to be her great source of permanent 
wealth. Everything is done on a big scale, a 
very big scale. D. M. Ferry contracted with one 
man on La Conner Flats to raise and have 
raised for him ninety tons of cabbage seed this 
year. Who can conceive of ninety tons of cab- 
bage seed? Put up in ounce packages it will 
make millions of packages. 

While I have not the figures on the cauli- 
flower seed contract it is startling in its size. In- 
deed, the ordinary head of cauliflower, stripped 
of its leaves, weighs from three to five pounds! 

‘It would not be easy to match the fertility of 
the Flats of the Puget Sound district. 

When Washington has adequate irrigation she 
will be one of the grain centres of the world. A\l- 
ready she has large areas of wheat in the south- 
eastern part of the state that are matchless, and 
this without irrigation, but there are irrigated 
areas in the northeastern section that are yield- 


—— 


ing nine tons of alfalfa hay per acre 
gation therefor is merely by windmills, 

After all has been said of timber, commerce, 
fisheries, grain, and vegetables, the great boon to 
the state is the volcanic ash and climate that make 
her apple crop her great inspiration. 

“The Big Red Apple” is Washington’s boast, 
and her Wenatchee apples are her special pride. 
Everywhere at the leading hotels and on the din- 
ing cars one sees on the bill-of-fare, “Baked 
Wenatchee apples.” 

One fruit company at Wenatchee shipped 600 
carloads of apples out of the town this year. The 
average price to the grower was $5.40 a barrel 
for Winesaps and Spitzenburgs, and $8.25 for the 
Delicans. They sell them by the box, a third of 
a barrel to a box. 

Knowing the abundance of apples at Wenat- 
chee I picked up an ordinary looking apple not 
over large, i. e., ordinary for Washington, and 
the fruit stand man asked me ten cents for it. 
Upon my remonstrating he said that he had to 
pay $2.75 per box ($8.25 per barrel). 

The entire shipment from Wenatchee was 
about 1,500 carloads this year. The prices have 
not varied materially since ‘the orchards were 
planted. 

The fancy yields are often $1,500 an acre, but 
ordinarily the yield is from $500 to $1,000 per 
acre. 

This trip I lectured in nearly thirty cities in the 
Pacific Northwest, a country that I have often 
visited before, and I wonder more and more at 
Washington, the noble, glorious state of "Wash- 
ington. 

IN SEATTLE 

Everybody knows that Seattle is one of the 
world’s wonders. 

Of course its growth is not a percentage like 
Oklahoma cities, and even Los Angeles is a 
trifle ahead in percentage,—there are special rea- 
sons in those cases,—but Seattle, just on a plain 
business proposition, went from 80,000 to 237,000 
in ten years, a gain of 157,000, or 194 per cent. 

When I first addressed the teachers of the city, 
not many years ago, there were fewer than 200 
teachers; this time I spoke to nearly 1,000. 

The school building equipment has kept pace 
with the city’s growth and with the increase in 
teachers. 

Superintendent Frank B. Cooper has seen 
most of this growth, and the provision of school 
buildings and the adaptation of the course of’study 
and introduction of up-to-date administration 
and methods have been under his direction. 

Los Angeles, for instance, has had three super- 
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intendents in that time, So have Tacomaj/and 
Spokane. Rarely ha§ it been the privilege of any 
man to bea part of so great educational develop- 
ment in one city in the same length of time as 
has Mr. Cooper. 

And the beauty of it is that his service has been 
attended with so much of peace in the school 
board, in the teaching force and with the public. 

This is one of the few cities with a State Uni- 
versity in its midst, and it has been in harmony 
with the city schools in every respect. 
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Mr. Cooper has worked- out a unique super- 
visory plan by which to get the most-of the best 
results with the least waste of energy, a plan that 
brings every supervisor in touch ultimately with 
every teacher and makes him in time responsible 
for every subject. 

Mr. Cooper also has a plan for utilizing the ad- 
vice of his principals and teachers in an unusually 
acceptable manner to them and with highest ef- 
fect for the schools. 


THE SOCIAL SITUATION BACK OF EDUCATION 


Cc. A. S. DWIGHT, PH. D, 


“Education,” like charity, is a term that covers 
a multitude of sins. There is a good “education,” 
and there is bad, and there is a large amount of 
education that is neither wholly good nor utterly 
bad, but that is found on some plane, higher or 
lower, between those two extremes. There is 
education that educates, and education that emas- 
culates ; education that vitalizes the soul, and edu- 
cation that gilds the mind; education that makes 
manhood, and education that merely secretes 
systems. The outlook on the whole is not dis- 
couraging, but it calls for some searching of 
heart, and for various readjustments of educa- 
tional theory and practice. In this mixed world 
perfection, in education as in everything else, is 
an aim, not an attainment. But we are of those 
who are going on unto perfection. 

What is supremely needed in these growing 
days is a sane; not nervous or excitable, criti- 
cism of educational methods. The thing can be 
done better, ought to be done better, and is be- 
ing better done all the time, yet still there remain 
many lacunae to be filled in, many excesses to be 
cropped off, many inspirations to be supplied, and 
much lost motion to be caught up. As 
things are, the educational products must in all 
honesty be described as being, in too many in- 
stances, misbranded goods. Not all education is 
pure food,” for some of it is coal-tar, its attrac- 
tion consisting not of the sweetness of sugar, with 
a certain food value attached, but of saccharin, 

_ which while it may delude the palate has no help- 
ful message to the stomach. In the academic 
world there is much malnutrition—that must be 
conceded. But let us not go too fast. This 
state of things is not exclusively the fault of indi- 
vidual college presidents, superintendents or 
teachers, or even of certain school systems, for 
back of it is a social situation. The public in the 
long run gets the education it asks for, and that it 
deserves. Itcan be as well, or as ill, educated as it 
wants to be. If things are no better it is partly 
at least because so many citizens do not care to 
have them better; if they are as well as they are, 


it is because so many heroic educators are, with 
relatively scant means at their disposal, doing 
wonders while, with infinite resource and patience, 
they set to work on the materials, physical or 
psychologic, that are at hand. Then at all points 
the personal equation intrudes itself. This man 
has a pet theory, or that woman a favorite 
“hobby”; some are forever experimenting, and 
others—a decreasing number—are against all 
change; some are theorizing along the “high- 
priori” road, while a few here or there, oblivious 
of all schools of methods, still teach by rule of 
thumb. On the part of the scholars, too, there is 
endless variety of appetite, taste, disposition, 
ability, and applicability, in the field of truth- 
seeking and study. If there is malnutrition in the 
case of many pupils it is not fair to place the 
whole blame on the teachers, as being purveyors 
of misbranded intellectual goods, for any amount 
of “pure food” on the shelves of the grocer feeds 
nobody who shuts his mouth against all prov- 
ender, and unfortunately we cannot use the 
stomach-pump to feed facts or principles, against 
their will, to recalcitrant pupils. # 

Let the scientific (and sympathetic) study of 
educational theory proceed, let schools of 
methods continue their good work, let experi- 
mentation carefully and conscientiously be carried 
on, let criticism, kindly but keen, not be minced, 
and withal let all teachers be free to confess their 
Own Sins as well as those of their associates, but, 
while this general searching of heart goes on (and 
perhaps a considerable amount of academic 
house-cleaning therefrom results) let it be al- 
ways remembered that education is in one very 
important aspect of it a social situation, that it 
is “up to” the public to improve itself if it would 
improve its schools, that the great need today is 
to lift the whole social plane to a higher mental 
and moral register, and that, in the last analysis 
and all the while, the “public be pleased” policy 
will work best when the dear public is led to be 
pleased with the highest things. 


Success from ten to twenty is the best development of such talents as one has that are 


worth developing.—A, E. Winship. 
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THE MONOPOLIZING WOMAN TEACHER—(I.) 


Cc. W. BARDEEN 


In Educational Review for January 


“Master,” pleaded the camel, “it is very cold outside; 
permit that I place the tip of my nose inside thy tent; 
see, thou canst not notice it’; and the master grunted 
assent. “Master,” again begged the camel, “it is so 
biting without, permit that I put my entire head inside; 
see, it doth not incommode thee.” And the master was 
indifferent. “Master,” continued the camel, “I still 
shiver in the wind; thou wilt not mind that I draw my 
neck and shoulders inside.” And the master sullenly lay 
over to the edge of the tent. Then the camel raised it- 
self upon its knees and to its feet and drew all its body 
inside. “See here,” it said, “there is not room for both 
of us in here; thou hadst better sleep outside.”—Old_ 
fable. 

At, the meeting of the National Educational 
Association in 1870, John W. Dickinson, freshly 
returned from a visit to German schools, reported 
that not once had he seen a woman teacher there. 
In city and in country; in high, in grammar, in 
primary departments; in schools for boys and in 
schools for girls, all the teachers he saw were 
men. Yet there were some women teachers in 
Germany even then, I have no official figures 
at hand, but I find it stated that the number of 
men teachers decreased between 1882 and 1895 
from 72.6 per cent. to 68.5 per cent.; in France, 
between 1886 and 1896, from 54.5 per cent. to 
42.4 per cent.; between 1881 and 1901, in _ Italy, 
from 41.2 per cent. to 35.4 per cent., and in Great 
Britain, from 29.6 per cent. to 26.8 per cent. 

In America, women got an earlier and a 
stronger grip. In his fourth report, for 1840, 
Horace Mann says: “It is gratifying to observe 
that a change is rapidly taking place, both in pub- 
lic sentiment and action, in regard to the employ- 
ment of female teachers. The number of male 
teachers in all the summer and winter schools, 
for the last year, was thirty-three less than for 
the year preceding, while the number of female 
teachers was 103 greater.” 

The Massachusetts returns for 1837 are the 
earliest we have giving official statistics of the 
proportion of men and women teachers. The 
percentage of women was already 60. In 1840 
it had risen to 62, in 1850 to 71, in 1860 to 81, in 
1870 to 87, in 1890 to 89, and in 1900 to 91, where 
it remained in 1910, in spite of the effort to put 
men into the eighth grade. 

New York reports began earlier, but they did 
not distinguish between men and women teachers 
till 1856, when the percentage of women was 56. 
It had risen in 1860 to 69, in 1870 to 77, in 1890 
to 83, in 1900 to 85, in 1910 to 89. 

The Vermont biennial report for 1908 gives a 
table showing that the proportion of women 
teachers rose from 21 per cent. in 1855 to 85 in 
1875, 88 in 1886, and 90 in 1908. 

In Rhode Island the percentage of women 
teachers in 1907 was 92; in Connecticut it rose 
from 81 in 1876 to 93 in 1910. 

The New Hampshire reports began in 1846, 
when the percentage of women teachers was 31. 
It rose in 1860 to 71, in “1870 to 84, in 1874 to 


87, in 1888 to 90, in 1907 to more than 95, and 
in 1908 to nearly 96. Poor little 4 per cent. of 
men teachers, 126 to 2,529 women; it is almost 
an Adamless Eden. They are getting to be so 
few that the thinning out can no longer be shown 
in round numbers. You know how it is when a 
woman sweeps; the centre of the room is cleansed 
in broad strokes, but when she comes to the cor- 
ners the strokes grow shorter, and less effective. 
Whisk, only 4.82 per cent. of men teachers in 
1906; whisk again, only 4.74 per cent. in 1908; 
and so on, whisk, whisk, whisk ; some of the pesky 
creatures will stick, but woman will get them all 
out in time, at least so that the room will seem 
clean. 

Equally significant is the advance in the kinds 
of positions women teachers fill. Horace Mann 
said in 1840 :— 

Females are beginning to be employed in the winter 
schools. This practice is highly commended in some of 
the committee’s reports; it is strongly discountenanced 
in others. ... In very few instances, if in any, would it 
be prudent to employ a young female, for her first term, 
in a winter school. ... But when the district is har- 
monious, and will frown into silence the slightest whis- 
per of mutiny among the scholars, then a female will keep 
quite as good order as a man, at two-thirds of the ex- 
pense. 

Today of the principals of city schools 40 per 
cent. are women in St. Louis, 45 per cent. in New 
York and Chicago, 63 per cent. in Philadelphia. 
The city superintendent of the second largest 
city is a woman. Of the county superintendents 
of America, 300 are women; the proportion in 
Idaho is two-thirds, in Wyoming 90 per cent., in 
Montana all of them. Three state superinten- 
dents are women. A woman has been superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs.* Women were not 
made eligible to membership in the National 
Educational Association till 1866, but last year 
they took the bit in their teeth and ran away, 
smashing the carriage, and repeated the perform- 
ance this year at San Francisco; like a young 
horse that has emerged from one escapade and 
learned his strength and the joys of kicking his 
heels in the air, they are never again to be trusted. 

We have seen that Horace Mann’s argument 
for women was clinched by the statement that 
they could be hired at two-thirds the expense. 
In this same report the Townsend committee 
state that in two districts “assistant female 
teachers were hired at from fifty cents to $1.50 
per week,” 

To-day the largest salary paid ih the world toa 
public school teacher is paid to a woman. The ac- 
tion for equal salaries for men and women is uni- 
versal. Such a law for New York city was passed 
by the legislature of 1909, was passed agan 
over the mayor’s veto, and was _ vetoed by the 
governor principally because it was class legisla- 


*New England Journal of Education, July 13, 1911. 
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tion. This year the women first reached the 
same result without legislation, by influence upon 
the home authorities, and then secured the legis- 
lation. The principle thus established is sure to 
spread. 

The result will be to hasten the dislodging of 
the few men now left in inaccessible corners. The 
immediate working in New York is to make the 
salary of those entering the system, which had 
been $600 for women and $900 for men, $720 for 
both. But at $900 it had already become impos- 
sible to secure satisfactory men; how many are 
likely to present themselves at $720? Where 
men and women get the same salary and are 
equally eligible the men will vanish. 

This article is not a protest; it is a recognition 
of the inevitable. ... 

I shall not speak of the masculine women 
teachers. They are an interesting type and at 
their best are pleasant people to meet. They 
are big, good-natured, shrewd, sympathetic in a 
way, but with no dem’d nonsense about them, 
who will often discipline with ease a school where 
very good men have failed. They get on es- 
pecially well with boys and are popular in school 


and out. Some of them do enormous good in 
their localities, devoting themselves to their 
schools and their neighborhoods with all their 


heart and soul and mind and strength. But one 
never thinks of them as women except by acci- 
dent; they are not in great proportion or typical. 
There are ways in which they are harmful, but I 
shall not consider them here. I speak of the 
typical feminine women... . 

As a rule, women teachers are admirable repre- 
sentatives of their sex. In spite of the present 


effort among colleges to turn their women grad- 


uates into other callings, teaching still gets the 
pick of women who must earn a living. I am 
tempted to say that a majority of the “nest 
women in America to-day have at one time been 
teachers. It is an annual astonishment, like the 
opening of a chestnut bur, to see the charming 
young women who come out of the colleges and 
normal schools to seek places as teachers. They 
are in large proportion brimming with life, eager, 
hopeful, earnest, well-bred, conscientious, de- 
lightful. There are exceptions. Now and then 
a young woman gets into the work who is al- 
ready soured; who is unsympathetic, sarcastic, 
pessimistic, teaching because the world owes her 
a living and this is the only way she sees to col- 
lect it. But as a rule the young women who en- 
ter upon teaching every year are a credit to their 
sex and their time.... Teaching does not 
attract a correspondingly desirable proportion of 
men graduates, so their extinction will not be of 
necessity any great loss in teaching power. Tak- 
ing men and women as they run, the woman is 
quite as apt as the man to establish that connec- 
tion between her mind and the child’s which is 
the foundation of instruction. ... 


There is still a difference in scholarship. The 


woman’s ideal is not as high as the man’s. 
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«Learning in a.woman as a-charm is de- 
lightful ; as the charm it is appalling. 

“But oh, ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Inform us truly; have they not henpecked you all?” 

Few women teachers are appalling. Women’s 
colleges have not the endowments or the _ tradi- 
tions that compete with the best men’s colleges 
for professors of a high type, and no girl begins 
to get the training her brother does from a co-ed- 
ucation university. The problem of the best edu- 
cation for a girl of bright mind has by no means 
been solved. 

Still, modern women’s scholarship answers 
pretty well for public school work, and it is often 
more intense than the man’s upon the work of the 
day, more concentrated, more illustrated in her 
own mind by past successes and failures, more 
workable to immediate result. Besides, woman’s 
education is growing broader. The Townsend 
girl who taught for half a dollar a week did not 
spend her summer vacation in Europe, but her 
modern sisters with salaries of from one to three 
thousand dollars go abroad quite as much as the 
men and profit as much by it. I do not fear for 
the instruction in these coming schools. 

Nor do I fear for the discipline. Discipline is 
not a matter of sex, as many a child knows whose 
father wears the trousers but whose mother rules 
the roost. Discipline is based on a definite and 
steady purpose, and this characterizes some 
most winning women. In fact that very adjec- 
tive was once a participle; philosophers and poets 
agree that when a woman wills she will, you may 
depend on’t. 

Personally I agree with Professor O’Shea that 
in his early years the boy respects muscle more 
than he does kindness, gentleness, or any of the 
feminine virtues, and that many boys are going 
to the bad for lack of masculine vigor not too 
much repressed.* Indeed, | am in full accord with 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall when he says that “devoted 
teachers often wear themselves out in coaxing, 
rewarding, and coquetting with parents to keep 
bad boys decent, when a single dose of Dr. 
Spankster’s tonic would do the business with 
¢elerity and dispatch.” + 

Take, for instance, a type of boy, not in large 
percentage but that must be dealt with, the boy 
spoiled at home who has become sullen, surly, 
insolent. From my own limited but somewhat 
varied experience of six years in the schoolroom 
I became convinced that the two indispensable 
elements of punishment for such a boy are that it 
shall be instantaneous, and of a kind that can not 
be foretold. I was for a time a teacher in a mil- 
itary boarding school where it was part of my 
duty to stand at the head of the basement dining- 
room while the boys, as they passed upstairs, 
paused to bow and ask to be excused. A new 
boy at his first breakfast saw fifty boys do this, 
and yet started to go by without bowing. 

“Hold on,” I said; “you have forgotten some- 
thing.” 


*Wisconsin Journal of Education March, 1909. 
tWerld’s Work, May, 1908. 


(Continued on page 526.} 
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PROGRESS OF THE SANE FOURTH 


LEE F. HANMER 
ef the Sage Foundation 


[“How the Fourth Was Celebrated in 1911,” Lee F. 
Hanmer. A pamphlet containing diagrams showing the 
increase in organized celebrations and the decrease in 
accidents during the past three years; features of suc- 
cessiul programs in 1911; typical programs, and sugges- 
tions for coming celebrations. Also extracts of news- 
paper accounts and gleanings from reports showing what 
agencies carried out the program, how funds were se- 
cured, etc. In addition there are typical state laws and 
city <r. dealing with the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. 

In 1909 there were but twenty cities that had a 
safe and sane holiday celebration and there were 
5,307 casualties. 

In 1910 there were ninety-one cities with a 
safe and sane holiday celebration, and there were 
but 2,923 casualties. 

In 1911 there were 161 cities with safe and 
sane holiday celebrations and but 1,603 casual- 
ties. 

The casualties were reduced about one half 
from the first to the second year, and again about 
one half from the second to the third. — 

WHAT WAS DONE TO BRING IT ABOUT. 

Here is a list of enough things to do, things to 
listen to, and things to watch, to keep Young 
America on tiptoe from sunrise to bedtime—too 
busy and interested .to bewail the absence of 
dangerous explosives and firearms. 

One of the New England villages started at six 
in the morning with a grand salute, lasting for 
two minutes, of cannon, whistles, church bells, 
etc. Another town woke to the sound of patri- 
otic airs played on the chimes of the churches. 
In Madison, Wis., they began the day with water 
sports. 

Patriotic exercises, parades, athletic sports, 
baseball games, plenty of band coné¢erts and 
music, and fireworks were included in practically 
all of the programs. Floats representing im- 
portant events in American history were features 
of many of the parades, and in some cities the 
school children, G. A. R. veterans, and various 
local organizations rode in decorated automo- 
biles. 

The patriotic exercises included such features 
as choral singing, flag raising, the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence (often by someone 
in costumes of that period), speeches, salute to the 
flag by the school children and national salute of 
forty-six guns. In Florence, Alabama, “the idea 
promulgated was that they could most patrioti- 
cally celebrate the day by emphasizing the need 
and practicing the art of peace, and the subject of 
‘Good Roads’ was chosen for emphasis. Dis- 
tinguished speakers were secured.... As a re- 
sult of the meeting, a County Highway Im- 
provement Association was organized.” 

Several cities report that they had historical 
pageants. This necessitates looking up ll 
sources of local history and talking with the older 
residents about things that happened in the early 
days. In nearly every section of the country it is 


possible to find some event concerning the early 
settlers, scenes with the Indians, battles in the 
war for Independence, or the marshaling of = 
company of soldiers that would lend itself to this 
purpose. 

Other cities had big picnics in parks, barbe- 
cues, street fairs, confetti carnivals, flower and 
baby shows, sham battles, “Cowboy Stunts,” 
horse shows, riding events, and balloon ascen- 
sions. In Columbus, Ohio, small balloons were 
sent up by every child. In many city play- 

ounds there were organized play festivals, con- 
tests, and folk dances of different nations. 

Water sports, regattas, motor boat races and 
parades were held in some of the communities, 
and in the evening there were illuminations of 
water craft, etc., which. in some cases teok the 
place of fireworks. 

In Enid, Oklahoma, the street car company 
planned a celebration in a large park and paid all 
expenses. Burlington, Vermont, provided free 
trolley rides to and from the park for those chil- 
dren who were not able to pay. 

In Topeka, Kansas, “Uncle Sam gave a birth- 
day party for distinguished guests, among whom 
were Miss Columbia, boys and girls of ‘76 and 
’61, Betsey Ross, etc.” This has the advantage 
of making it possible for all to take part. An- 
other town gave a reception to new citizens. 

Freeport, Illinois, held “a city picnic, in a large 
park on which there is a mile race track. There 
were track and field sports, baseball games, motor 
cycle and horse races, and a band concert all day 
and evening. Children brought their picnic bas- 
kets and were supplied free of cost with peanuts 
and lemonade. 

At St. Paul; all the children were invited to 
spend the day on Harriet Island (a combined 
park, playground, and public bath...), The 
children were given on entering the grounds a 
small basket containing sandwiches, doughnuts, 
an orange, candy, a package of cracker-jack, @ 
paper napkin, and a paper drinking cup. 

In Everett, Mass., “the committee hired the 
local theatre and talent for entire afternoon and 
gave free tickets to grammar school pupils.” 

At Muskegon, Michigan, there were band con- 
certs in different parts of the city. “Alice im 
Wonderland” was given in the open in one of the 
school groves. In the evening there were band 
concerts, 

“In Fresno, California, there was a large parade 
in the morning composed of civic bodies, labor 
unions, lodges, fire and police departments, 
with mercantile floats, and various special floats. 
Band concerts throughout the day; also athletic 
sports, and drills by the fire department and 
National Guard. Rough riding contests. Parade 
in the evening and public dancing on the street 
pavement; several blocks were roped off for this 


purpose. 
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In Milwaukee, seven celebrations were held at 
different parks in the city, thus avoiding any 
transportation difficulties and overcrowding in 
any one place. The co-operation of all social, 
civic, religious, and labor organizations was se- 
cured at the outset. 

Pensacola, Florida, program included water 
sports of all kinds, story telling to younger chil- 
dren, the Captain John Smith story at the con- 
clusion ; the children were divided into two camps 
and played the story. - 

CHICAGO LEADS. 

Chicago leads in the celebration of the Fourth 
of July. 

The parade was vast. 

In addition to the general celebration there 
were district celebrations in Jackson Park, Wash- 
ington Park, Mark White Square, Davis Square, 
Bessemer Park, Ogden Park, Moseley Play- 
ground, Hamilton Park, Cornell Square, Rus- 
sell Square, Palmer Park, McKinley Park, 
Bryn Mawr, Highlands, Sherman Park, Gar- 
field Park, Humboldt Park, Douglas Park, 
Holstein Park, Shedds Park, McCormic Play- 
ground, Chicago Hebrew Institute, Lincoln 
Park, Wrightwood Playground, Welles Park, 
Stanton Park, Hamlin Park, Lake Shore Park, 
Irving Park. 

At the grand parade there were fifteen divi- 
sions with forty-eight features. 

Nearly every one of the fifteen divisions had a 
band. The governor of the state led the proces- 
sion with a military escort. Each division had a 
national significance. The following nationalities 
were magnified- Bohemians, British, Croatians, 
Germans, Greeks, Irish, Italians, Lithuanians, 
Norwegians, Polish, Swedish, and Swiss. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT TIME. 

Bell ringing. 

Bugle calls. 

At the flag raising, little flags rolled up to drop 
out of the big one. 

Children’s parade. 

Distribute cards on which patriotic songs have 
been printed. 

Sing these songs at the various exercises and 
gatherings. 

Let there be plenty of music everywhere,— 
homes, streets, and parks. 

Industrial parade showing business resources 
and commercial enterprises. 

Automobile parade. 

Horse and pony races. 

Burlesque features. 


Drills by the Boy Scouts; also do police duty. , 


Trolley rides for the children. 

Send up small balloons with “reward” post 
cards attached. 

Floral fetes. 

Pageant of the nations. 

Birthday party given by Uncle Sam. 

Living flags. 

Baseball games, athletic contests, races of all 
sorts. 

Swimming matches, 
water sports. 


canoe races, and other 
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Wherever there) is waterthave a water fete; 
illuminated parade “of motor boats; canoes dec- 
orated with colored lanterns; bridges and rafts 
illuminated; songs. 

Picnics in parks; barbecues; street fairs; flower 
and baby shows. 

Folk dances a feature of the children’s games 
at the park. 

Flower drill, a patriotic Maypole dance, sing- 
ing, etc., by the girls. 

Free entertainments in the theatre, public hall, 
or schools. 

Children give a play or pantomime appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Motion picture exhibitions in parks and public 
squares. 

Independence Day party,—the young people 
in custume representing historical characters. 

Bonfires. 

Torchlight parades. 

Electric illuminations. 

A street carnival, using red, white, and blue 
lights; a paved street roped off and prepared for 
drills and dancing. 

Good subjects for tableaux are: Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence; The Spirit of 76; 
Signing the Treaty; Washington’s Farewell to 
his Officers; The Boston Tea Party; Garibaldi 
and his Followers; The Victory of Bannockburn; 
Betsey Ross; Washington Crossing the Delaware. 


ATHLETICS. 


Events should be provided for girls, as well as 
for the younger boys. An effort should be made 
to have several games on the list, as well as con- 
tests showing skill, so as to have the day provide 
as much amusement for all the people as possible. 
Bring the older people into the fun. 

For girlsk—Egg and spoon race; throwing 
baseball; two hand basket ball throw; potato 
race. 

Several of the athletic events may be modified 
to make it possible for girls to compete—200 
yard relay race, 75-yard dash, etc. 

For boys weighing 80 pounds and wunder— 
50 yard dash, running high jump, standing broad 
jump, 360-yard relay race, 75-yard obstacle race. 

For boys weighing 95 pounds—60-yard dash, 
running high jump, standing broad jump, 360- 
yard relay race, 75-yard obstacle race. 

For boys weighing 115 pounds—70-yard dash, 
8 pound shot put, standing broad jump, running 
high jump, 440 yard relay race. 

Free for all (no weight limit)—100-yard dash, 
220-yard dash, 12 pound shot put, running high 
jump, running broad jump, relay races, 16 pound 
hammer throw, pole vault. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Miscellaneous games.—Tug-of-war, sack race, 
three-legged race, wheelbarrow ‘race, catching 
greased pig, climbing greased pole, potato race, 
egg-and-spoon race, football kick, running hop, 
step and jump. 

Water Sports—Canoe, motor boat, sail boat . 
races, tub races, swimming races, diving contests, 
motor boat and canoe parade. 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Graduate School, Harvard University 


The purpose of instruction in modern lan- 
guages, as far as secondary schools are concerned, 
ought to be two fold—commercial utility and 
literary culture; and these objects must at- 
tained in most cases in a single course of study, 
combining both elements. The high school must 
prepare both for college and for business life; 
and while for the one commercial utility and for 
the other literary culture seems most important, 
neither type of training can be dispensed with. 
The problem is, therefore, the establishment of a 
course of study which shall harmonize the con- 
flicting interests of practical utility and aesthetic 
ideals, elements which must be harmonized in all 
the problems of life, educational or otherwise. 

What has been said above applies, of course, 
to any modern language. In teaching Teutonic 
languages in our schools this is generally recog- 
nized, but there has been no general recognition 
until recently of the aims and purposes of Ro- 
mance languages. The value of these languages 
should be evident in two distinct fields. 

First, as to commercial utility. The French 
language has been for four centuries the lan- 
guage of international communication. The 
traveler with a knowledge of French is rarely at 
a loss. To the diplomat it is indispensable. In 
the consular service, which offers such a _ large 
and remunerative field to young men, it is of im- 
mense value. No firm with extensive foreign 
connections is without a French correspondent. 

Spanish, too, has commercial importance. It 
is the language not only of our insular posses- 
sions, but of our neighbors to the South. The 
enormous commercial resources of South 
America have been but tapped; and that this is 
realized is shown by the encouraging increase of 
instruction in Spanish in secondary schools. 

The commercial utility of Italian is hardly of 
enough importance to warrant its being taught 
in high schools. With our large Italian popula- 
tion, however, it would be absurd to say that Ital- 
ian has no practical value. 

The importance of these three languages as 
regards literary culture cannot be overempha- 
sized. French is a cultivated language, the use- 
ful possession of a. great many cultured people, 
and second only to German as the language of 
scholarship. The knowledge of French is the 
key to many of the great works of world-litera- 
ture. 

Italy, the birthplace of the Renaissance, has 
made .her language the language of art,—in 
music, in painting, afid in sculpture; nor can we 
ignore the fact that Italy has long been the liter- 
ary storehouse of Europe, from which Chaucer 
and Shakspere were not loth to borrow. 

The great treasures of Spanish literature are as 


yet not generally known, if we except “Don Quix- 
ote,” which is the universal novel par excellence. 
The time will come, however, when Calderon 
and Lope de Vega will be recognized as the art- 
ists they are. At this very moment the poets 
and, novelists of South America fre producing in 
Spanish works which vie with the best of North 
America, and of which absolutely nothing is 
known in this country. 

Enough has been said, it would seem, to indi- 
cate the importance of these languages, an impor- 
tance which is fast being realized. We will now 
consider methods of instruction, attempting a 
solution of the problem of the harmonization and 
correlation of the two elements, commercial 
utility and literary culture. It is the same for all 
the Romance languages. 

The basis for knowledge of a language is, of 
course, the grammar. The earliest lessons 
must be grammar work,—drudgery, it is 
true, for both the teacher and the pupils, but the 
results are well worth the effort. With the gram- 
mar as the basis, the rest of the instruction must 
be a conscious-attempt to satisfy the aims set 
down above, making the work as varied and inter- 
esting as possible. Until the grammar has been 
gone over once there should be grammar in- 
struction every period for the first part of the 
hour. The book used should be fairly brief, so 
arranged that without drowning the beginner in 
a sea of detail, the details are there when wanted. 
Such books are rare but obtainable. The rest 
of the period after the grammar lesson has been 
explained and practiced, should be devoted either 
to translation or to composition and conversa- 
tion, divided in the ratio of two to one or three 
to two according to the number of periods avail- 
able. The desirability of actual translation from 
the start cannot be too strongly urged. It is re- 
markable how quickly a class will progress which 
has had a chance to use its grammatical equip- 
ment as it is learned. 

The day or days devoted to composition can 
be made very interesting by a careful choice otf 
subjects. The best of the systems is the use of a 
book describing the country in question, its 
modes of travel and life. A short time should be 
devoted to conversation, the asking and answer- 
ing of simple questions. Care must be taken to 
speak slowly and correctly, until the pupils are 
accustomed to the sound of the language. A 
further development of this part of instruction is 
to be found in dictation. At least once a week 
there should be ten or fifteen minutes for reading 
by the teacher of a passage of good prose in the 
language studied, which the pupils are to write 
down just as they hear it. After considerable 
practice in composition has been given, it is well 
to take up correspondence. 
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Too much care cannot be exercised in the 


selection, .as. the. earliest books. read remain. 


longest in the memiory. It is not necessary 
to read many of the great classics in the lan- 
guage; that may properly come later. It is 
well, of course, that the pupils should 
know the great figures and works in the litera- 
ture of the country whose language is studied, 
but this can be accomplished by a series of four or 
five lectures. A small number of the classics, 
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many short stories, some humorous if pos- 
sible, a fair quantity of deseriptive or historical 
prose, a little modern drama, and some verse 
is an ideal reading program. Most stress 
should be laid on the modern prose texts. In- 
Structors must be careful to take good prose, be- 
cause the effects of poor, slovenly prose on pupils 
is markedly bad, as in the case of Dumas “Les 
Trois Mousquetaires.” 
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"THE HOME SCHOOL IN PROVIDENCE 


The great problems of education are to teach 
boys how to support homes and girls how prop- 
erly to care for them. In the Journal of Educa- 
tion for last 
week it was 
shown that such 
is the concept 
underlying Su- 
perintendent 
Condon’s work 
in Providence, 
R. I., and it was 
shown how he 
is realizing these 
aims through 
co-operation in- 
side the school 
and co-operation 
with outside 
agencies. The in- 
dustrial courses 
at the Techni- 
cal high school 
are examples of what is done for boys. The 
Home School is the latest outcome of this co- 
operative spirit so evident in all school work in 
Providence, and it is a most striking example of 
what public school departments can do for girls. 

Last September the committee on evening 
schools of the school committee authorized the 
superintendent “to rent a suitable tenement or 
tenement house; to properly furnish and _ equip 


the same; and to organize an evening schoolff 


which should also be kept open during the late 
afternoons for the purpose of teaching the house- 
hold occupations.” A flat on Willard avenue, in 
one of the thickly settled parts of Providence. was 
rented. It was sadly in need of renovating, so 
that this problem and: that of furnishing the five 
rooms was turned over to the girls in the Tech- 
nical high school. This was the most practi- 
cal sort of work in household economics and dec- 
oration,—to furnish a modest home where every- 
thing must be in line with good taste and econom- 
ical expenditure. It meant a study of designs 
and colors to be used, inspection of the proposed 
furnishings for the kitchen, dining room, bed 
room, and parlor at the stores in the city, and an 
estimate on expenses. What part of a man’s 
wage, if he were working in one of the large 
jewelry factories, could be put into rent? How 


IN THE DINING ROOM 


much for furnishings? What must be allowed 
for food and running expenses? And it is re- 
ported that they even attempted to determine 
- how much a 
_man on a small 
salary should 
set aside before 
marriage toward 
equipping a 
home. Finally 
the furnishings 
were installed 
under the di- 
rection and ad- 
vice of the teach- 
ers, white cheese 
cloth was 
bought, sten- 
ciled, and made 
curtains, 
floors were 
painted or car- 
peted, and the 
dishes and kitchenware were chosen. The result 
has been surprising. Not a school committee- 
man enters for the first time to be entertained for 
lunch, but who looks around, goes back and wipes 
his shoes carefully on the welcome mat, and 
prinks as if he were to enter the neatest and most 
tasteful home in the city. 


TAKING CARE OF THE BEDROOM 


In the afternoon the classes are from four to 
six, made up of girls from the grammar schools in 
the neighborhood; in the evening from 7.30 to 
9.30 the classes are for older girls who work in 
factories during the day. The thirty or forty 
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girls in a class are divided into three groups for 
the three kinds of work,—cooking, sewing, and 


general housework. The last, the housekeeping 
course, is naturally the phase of the work about 
Mrs. W. R. Trow- 


which the others centre. 
bridge, who di- 
rects this work, 
takes bed- 
making,  clean- 
ing, laundry 
work, and _ serv- 
ing meals. The 
girls are shown 
how to air a 
bed, how to 
keep it clean, 
how to tuck in 
sheets, and how 
to make a bed 


for invalid, 
They clean, 
sweep, and dust 
in the easiest and 
most practical 
way. They 


learn how floors, 

curtains, mops, 

and brushes should be taken care of. Another 
lesson is in setting the table and serving a meal, 
either as a hostess or as a waitress.. Another 
group washes all the linen that is used for a week, 
from five to seven dozen pieces, and another does 
the ironing. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the work 
which Mrs. Trowbridge does is through the 
motherly advice she gives along with the house- 
keeping. Part of it is incidental and part of it 
comes in during the half-hour talks on the care of 
the complexion, teeth, hair, feet, hands, on _ per- 


AFTERNOON CLASS IN COOKING 


sonal hygiene, and on reading. The. public _ li- 
brary and the traveling library of the state 
board of education furnish such books as 
are wanted for general reading and _ for 
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instruction. After the practical side of the 
work is grasped the girls are given a little of the 
theory of what they have been doing. But all 
the time formal lessons are subordinated and 
every effort is used to stimulate “that growth in. 
knowledge that 
comes “through 
actual experience 
with real proc- 
esses, dealing 
with things at 
first hand?’ 

In the kitchen 


there is a 
teacher who 
spends all her 
time with the 


cooking” group. 
There is a good 
range, a gas 
stove, a_ reirig- 
erator, a kitchen 


table, and such 
utensils as a 
modest home 


would afford, 
The dishes they 
simple for the most part, in 
line with the other work done in | the 
school; and the lessons in putting the meal 
together, serving it and cleaning up after- 
wards, are made just as important as the actual 
cooking. No part of it becomes drudgery, _ be- 
cause the groups alternate the lessons with house- 
work, laundering, and sewing. The sewing is in 
charge of another teacher. After the home had 
been thoroughly supplied with bed and _ table 
linen, towels, and draperies the girls turned their 
attention to making underclothes and dresses. 
These different kinds of 
work are given to 
both the younger girls 
in the afternoon and the 
older girls in the even- 
ing classes. 


On Fridays the evening 
is given up to a social 
for all the older girls 
who come during the 
rest of the week. The 
entertainment has been 
furnished by different 
people and  organiza- 
tions in Providence. 
Thus far there have been 
several readings, musi- 
cals, a talk on shells, and 
a talk on birds, and al- 
ways there are refresh- 
ments served by the girls 


cook are 


afterwards. 
Such is the attempt 
to. educate the mothers of the future ‘n 


homemaking pursuits. 
ing something 
well, 


The school is do- 
for the mothers of to-day ‘as 
Aside from the effort . to establish direct 
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connection and co-operation with the homes so 
that there may result the largest possible applica- 
tion of the knowledge and skill which the girls 
learn in the home school—aside from this, there 
is direct instruction in the care of babies for 
mothers. 


FREE CONSULTATION 


BABIES 


356 Willard Avenue 
EVERY 


SATURDAY AT 3 P.M. 


Bring the baby to be weighed, and 
learn how to keep it well. 


So much suffering and wastage of child life 
which results occasionally from ignorance on the 
part of the mother and often from malnutrition 
can be saved at so small a cost that there seemed 
no reason why the home school should not help 
out the mothers of the neighborhood. Where 
their children go and have such a fine timé the 
mothers are perfectly willing to go. The city 
physicians and nurses are glad to assist the 
school department in this work. 

The home school with all its activities was 
started as an experiment. Superintendent Con- 
don thought that the schools ought to do some- 
thing to help maintain the standards of American 
homes; even in large cities it ought to be possible 
to maintain these standards. His experiment 
was to start a school as a part of the public school 
department which should supply that teaching 
which the mothers once gave but which is now 
lacking in many homes. Schools and classes of 
a similar sort have been established in other 
cities by social organizations but seldom as part 
of the school ‘system. In February, about a 
month and a half after the home school opened 
in Providence, a continuation school in homemak- 
ing was opened for factory girls by the Boston 
school committee. Here, as in Providence, the 
experiment seems to be entirely successful. It is 
to be hoped that there will be much more done 
along just this line, for public school education is 
surely becoming more and more socialized. 


A message should go by telegraph, and not by 
freight. Many a good man’s good intentions are 
dumped in the back yard instead of being delivered 
in the office because they are too weighty, have 
teo much packing. 
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OUTLOOK FOR BOSTON 
[Editorial in Christian Science Monitor.] 


We understand that Stratton D. Brooks, in re- 
signing the important post of superintendent of 
Boston’s public schools to accept the presidency 
of the University of Oklahoma, views the changed 
opportunity in the light of a call higher. So it is, 
if a man seeks a creative task and- wishes to lay 
foundations. No one can read the western state 
university's program as set forth by Professor 
Ross in the April Century magazine, or ponder 
over the admissions and speculations of presidents 
of eastern privately-endowed universities as they 
face the competitive institutional future, without 
realizing that other men are to make choices simi- 
lar to that of Mr. Brooks. Besides, he was 
born in Missouri, educated beyond the Hudson, 
and now is but returning to his own. 

The man for the place of superintendent of Bos- 
ton schools should be larger than any of his actual 
or possible subordinates. He should be big 
enough to understand a city of Jews and Roman 
Catholics as well as of Protestants from the 
“provinces” and the descendants of Pilgrims and 
Puritans. He must lead, but not drive. Liberty 
still is the dominant ideal of Boston, not authority. 
If the exigencies of a difficult post demand more 
attention to placation of diverse racial and reli- 
gious elements of society than was necessary in 
the early days of the public school system, it, 
nevertheless, still remains true that a superintend- 
ent must be an idealist and an educator in the high 
sense of that word. There are some issues in- 
volved on which there can be no compromise, not 
even for harmony’s sake; and the sooner they 
are met, the better always. 

In many respects the Boston school system to- 
day offers a tempting opportunity to a large- 
calibered man wishing to be superintendent. 
Even the obstacles to unity and high endeavor can 
be overcome if the great chance is met by a large 
man with a comprehensive program. To set any 
lower standard will be recreancy on the part of 
the appoiting power; and in response to their 
natural instinct to be equal to their important civic 
duty, the members of the school committee need 
the re-enforcement of public opinion. Whether 
Boston-trained or not, the successor of Mr. 
Brooks will need to be as large as his task; he will 
need to come to it with no illusions as to its diffi- 
culty. For influences, open and concealed, are at 
work that no mediocre personality can grapple 
with. 


a 


Students of education must steadfastly bear in mind that an age-and-progress study is 
purely q santitative and is restricted to phases of school conditions and results which are 
measured in terms of time. The figures showing the ratings of the school systems do not 
show which city has the ‘‘best” schools or the “most efficient” schools or the “most eco- 
_ nornical” schools. They do give valuable information but they do not ccnstitute a univer- 
sal educational yard stick by which the effectiveness of school processes and results can ke 


measured.—Leonard P, Ayres. 
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EDUCATION, A NATIONAL INTEREST 


The article by Mr. Voorhees in the Journal for April 
11, relative to the nation’s part in education, deserves 
more than passing thought. “The progress in educa- 
tional system in a national way,” says Mr. Voorhees, 
“has not been commensurate with that of other lines of 
national development.” Substitute for system the word 
influence and we have the essence of what the nation 
should stand for in this great interest. Through the 
central government the convictions of the people get 
their highest expression, and from this centre these con- 
victions react as new inspirations. Unity in purpose 
and in methods, the interchange’ of counsels and of 
agents become every day more and more essential. To 
promote such unity the Federal Bureau of Education 
was created. It has a higher function than that of giv- 
ing out information. It must interpret facts in the light 
of principles, and be ready to give counsels, authorita- 
tive, because wise and impartial. 

Every commissioner of education has attempted to 
hold to this larger conception of the office. The spirit 
which they brought to the work is sufficiently indicated 
by their first annual reports; each in turn found his 
grasp on this ideal loosening under the almost incredible 
discouragements which beset the way. 

It is interesting to note, also, the special efforts made 
by each commissioner to develop the sense of education 
as a national interest. General Eaton sought to do it 
through the agency of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. To this end he induced their lead- 
ers to hold the annual meetings in Washington, brought 
Congressional and_ social influences to their aid, and 
published the proceedings of the meetings as circulars of 
the bureau. Dr. Harris had, himself, become a unifying 
force in the teaching profession of this country before 
he assumed the duties of the federal office. At the same 


time, in the thought of foreign nations, he was regarded . 


as the great exponent of the democratic principle in 
popular education. Every man in Europe whose name 
has been prominently identified with this interest during 
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the last fifty years was in correspondence with Dr. Har- 
ris and looked to him for counsel. Under his adminis- 
tration, therefore, and in the person of its chief, the 
bureau became an embodiment of the unifying principle. 
Commissioner Brown, following the impulse which is 
working in other public affairs, sought to organize state 
agencies of education into national bodies. Such insti- 
tutional unity was the natural sequence to that diffused 
sense of a common mission which had been created by 
Dr. Harris. 

The developments of the past decade in industrial and 
social life are forcing radical changes in education. 
Rural uplift, public sanitation, child-welfare, vocatibnal 
training, restriction of child-labor, all claim the school 
as their starting point or agent. These are movements 
national in extent, and over-lapping at many points. 
Unless they are organized on a national plane, there ts 
danger that they may defeat their own purposes, and 
that schools and school systems shall lose their bearings 
in the social upheaval. Dr. Claxton, the present com- 
missioner of education, is a leader in these current 
movements and fully alive to the part the government 
should bear in them as a force, shaping public opinion 
and determining counsels. Dr. Claxton, therefore, be- 
gins his effort for the development of national policies 
in education by a direct appeal to Congress for in- 
creased funds for the work of the bureau. It is a mod- 
est sum for which he asks, $140,400, in addition to the 
customary appropriation of $80,000; but applied as the 
commissioner proposes, this amount—a total of $220,000 
for national service in a cause for which sovereign 
states are expending $450,000,000 annually—would serve 
to make the central government a vital factor in every 
one of the educational problems that is urgent at the 
present time. 

It is idle to hope for higher official status if the educa- 
tional forces of the nation are powerless to secure sup- 
port for the Federal Bureau up to the measure of its 
present possibilities. 


Anna Tolman Smith. 
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SPELLING—{Il.) 


JASPER T. 


PALMER 


Principal Lincoln Schoel, Everett, Mass. 


In the study of spelling pupils should under- 
stand the meaning of the terms vowel, consonant, 
diphthong, triphthong, monosyllable, dissyllable, 
trisyllable, polysyllable, prefix, suffix, primitive 
or root words, derivative words, compound 
words, etc., for convenience of reference. 

From the very beginning pupils should learn 
to designate root-words, prefixes and_ suffixes. 
The meanings of prefixes and suffixes should, not 
be forced upon the children in the earlier grades, 
although they would be able to see some signi- 
ficance in their use. 

In the early study of reading and spelling the 
work must necessarily be phonetic. As silent 
letters begin to appear in the study of spelling, 
mental queries are inevitable, and then careful 
teaching and supervision are essential. 

Rules in spelling are necessary for intelligent 
guidance. Children should not feel that the ap- 
parent hard spelling is arbitrary. The following 
are some of the rules which I believe to be all im- 


portant, and I will give them in the order I think 
they should be presented :— 

1. Final e is retained before a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant. 

2. Final e is usually dropped before a suffix 
beginning with a vowel. 

3. In endings ce and ge, final e is retained be- 
fore a suffix beginning with a or o. 

4. In endings oe and ee, final e is retained be- 
fore any suffix, except one beginning with e. 

5. Final ie is changed to y before a suffix be- 
ginning with i. 

6. Final y, preceded by a vowel, is retained be- 
fore any suffix. 


7. Final y, preceded by a consonant, is re- 
tained before a suffix beginning with i, but is 
changed to i before any other suffix. 

8. i before e, except after c, or when sounded 
as a. 


(Continued on page 527.) 
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N. E. A. ANNOUNCEMENT 


The progrant of the Chicago meeting of the N. 
E. A., July 6-12, is ready for distribution, and a 
post card sent to Secretary Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn., will bring you a copy complete. 

The railroad rate’ are announced in the pro- 
gram. They are not especially attractive or ad- 
vantageous, but there are some modifications of 
the regular fare, so that whoever plans to attend 
should consult the railroad rates. 

The general sessions will be in the Auditorium, 
which is the best large audience room the N. E. A. 
has ever enjoyed. The general program will have 
as special features: “The Half Century Mark,” 
“The American High School,” “A National Uni- 
versity,” “The Relation of the Public Schools to 
the Movement for Recreational, Social, and 
Civic Opportunity,” “The Public Schools and the 
Public Health,” “Rural Life Conditions and 
Rural Education,’ “Professional Vitality,” and 
“Camp-Fire Girls.” 

The department programs are full of interest. 
They are varied and present attractive speakers. 

The after-convention excursion on the Great 
Lakes has never been surpassed, to say the least, 
after any preceding meeting of the association. 

Speakers on the general program will be the 
president, Carroll G. Pearse; Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, Providence; James M. Greenwood, Kansas 
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City, Mo.; Walter R: Siders, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Adelaide Steele Baylor, Indianapolis; Arthur D. 
Call, Hartford; Milton C. Potter, St. Paul; Kate 
Upson Clark, Brooklyn; William Hughes Mearns, 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia; Edmund J. 
James, president of University of Illinois; Charles 
R. Van Hise, president of University of Wis- 
consin; James H. Baker, president of University 
of Colorado; William O. Thompson, president of 
University of Ohio; Rowland Haynes, field 
representative, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America; Dwight H. Perkins, Chicago; 
Jane Addams, Chicago; Herbert Quick, editor of 
Farm and Fireside, Springfield, O.; Philander P. 
Claxton, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion; Albert E. Winship, editor of Journal of 
Education; Luther Halsey Gulick, director of de- 


partment of child hygiene, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 


PASADENA 

Pasadena is one of the few places that has had 
no setback, nothing to mar or discount it in 
climate, in business, in municipal and civic leader- 
ship, in social life or in educational advancement. ' 
We have known it well for thirty years, have been 
there in three different seasons in the last 
twelve months. 

Thirty years ago much of it was little more 
than extensive sheep ranches. 

I never enjoy its prosperity, its beauty, and its 
nobility without recalling that first visit, thirty 
years ago this May. Ex-State Superintendent 
Carr, standing upon his broad veranda, looking 
out over his fruit-laden trees and flower-glori- 
fied garden, said: “I shall not live to see it, but I 
hope you will live to see here the most beautiful 
city in the world.” 

Its school grounds have nothing to compare 
with them outside of Los Angeles county, and, 
now, a $600,000 high school will be as beautiful as 
it will be unique, and as important a departure 
educationally as it will be interesting architectur- 
ally. 

The spirit of the schools is as vitally inspiring as 
the material equipment is delightful. Ex-Super- 
intendent Hamilton is carrying on the super- 
visory work much as before, and Superintendent 
Rhodes is giving to the cause of education, gen- 
eral and specific, the leadership which a city with 
such citizenship highly appreciates. 

More than forty thousand people, in beautiful 
homes, with spacious grounds, with high ideals, 


fulfill the prophecy of Mr. Carr thirty years ago. 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN OREGON 


We have said and shall continue to say much 
of the achievements of State Superintendent L. 
R. Alderman in Oregon. 

We would say, once for all, that in the case 
of Mr. Alderman, as in the case of any other 
state, county, or city superintendent whose 
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achievements we magnify from time to time, much 
credit for present achievements is due to the pre- 
ceding official We never praise the man who 
reaps the harvest with a purpose to undervalue 
previous efforts. 

In the case of Mr. Alderman much credit is due 
what he previously did as city superintendent in 
McMinnville, as superintendent of Yamhill county, 
as city superintendent in Eugene, and as profes- 
sor in the State University, in each of which po- 
sitions he was eminently progressive. 

The state school law provides for a tax on 
all the property of the county to be paid out as 
tuition at the rate of $40 for each of the first 
twenty, $30 for each of the second twenty, and 
$12.50 for each over the first forty. This en- 
ables an enterprising district that can secure the 
attendance of ten or more pupils to start a high 
school. It encourages rural high schools. 

This started in Lane county, in which county 
the State University is located. The university 
was instrumental in the organization of the first 
high school. This was organized at Pleasant 
Hill, a country place twelve miles from Eugene. 

Mr. Alderman was then living in Eugene. 
When they started this plan it was found that 
three pupils were coming to the Eugene high 
school, paying, roughly, about $200 each for 
board. The next year they hired a teacher for 
the high school at Pleasant Hill and paid her 
$600. There were sixteen boys and girls in at- 
tendance. The next year thirty-two attended, 
and about the same number this year. This cost 
only half a mill, and now there are eight rural 
high schools in the county, and eight city and 
small town high schools, making sixteen in all. 
This literally makes a high school within riding 
distance of every home in the county. At these 
high schools they have sheds in which the 
ponies are kept (“ponies” always were in use in 
education). 

This plan greatly stimulates high school attend- 
ance, so that now in this county there are easily 
a thousand high school students. Four out of 
every five of the eighth-grade graduates who have 
graduated within the last three years are in high 
school this year. 

They have found also that the attendance in the 
district around these high schools has improved 
greatly, as the children are anxious to go to the 
high school, and in order to do so they see that 
they must make their grade each year, in order to 
get there as soon as possible. Here inspiration in 
school matters, as in other things, comes from 
above. 

Several counties have adopted this plan now in 
Oregon, and more will do so at the next election. 

The great stumbling block heretofore in organ- 
izing rural high schools by the union of districts 
has been that each locality thought it was the cen- 
tre, and that the high school should be located 
there. According to this plan, there is no vote 
necessary, as any enterprising district can hire a 
teacher and secure pupils. This plan virtually 


brings the pupils of the public schools through 
the twelve grades. 
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_ STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

The occupations of the parents of State Uni- 
versity students are interesting because of the 
revelation of. the cosmopolitan nature of these 
institutions. The Ohio State University at Co- 
lumbus is as representative as any itt the country; 
and there are 105 parent-occupations registered. 
As always, the farmers’ boys are in the lead. Of 
the 2,700 students who gave their fathers’ occu- 
pation, more than one-fifth, or 567, are farmers. 
Merchants are second, though far behind, 158. 
Below these the 103 are in all ordinary occupa- 
tions. Only one gives his father’s occupation as a 
brewer, while fifty-seven are sons of clergynien, 
and one is a politician, 

Fourteen report their fathers as laborets, 
though there are forty-one occupations that are 
usually classed as labor employments ; nearly one- 


half of the occupations, therefore, are such as 
have Labor Union affiliations. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION 

Are the schools teaching morals? 

Say all that can be said as to the moral effect 
of the schools themselves, of the general moral 
advantage of the discipline, habits, and life of the 
school, of the high moral influence of the life 
and example of the teachers, are the schools do- 
ing as much as they should do by way of instruc- 
tion in morals? 

Far be it from us to undervalue the good work 
that is being done, but when all has been said that 
can be said it must be admitted that much is still 
left to be desired. 

We will admit that it is not easy to teach 
morality specifically, and, further, we will admit 
that such teaching may be fraught with dangers, 
but even then we must insist that we must learn 
how to teach boys and girls from twelve to 
eighteen all phases of moral activity. 

So little has been done directly up to the pres- 
ent time that everything that makes any promise 
of success should be welcome. 

We are in no position to be critical toward any 
attempt to do what has thus far been left so 
largely undone. 

We once saw a house on fire in a New Hamp- 
shire village. The fire engine was kept at the 
foot of a hill. The horses usually utilized to haul 
it were away; no other horses were handy. It 
was too muddy for hand power to drag it up hill. 

A gtoup of men stood idly by and swore about 
the way they do things in a country village, but 
a woman led half a dozen men up on the inside 
of the house, told them how to get out near the 
ridge pole and cut a way into the vital point so 
that water could be applied, and the fire was out. 

Of course a country village has a lot to learn 
about provision for fires, but that was no time to 
swear about it. 

Until somebody has a better way, use every 
means that presents itself in teaching morals. 

At the present time Milton Fairchild’s “Illus- 
trated Lessons in Morals” are the most specific 
and emphatic way presented for general use. 

They can but do good, and until some one has 
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a way that will do more good let us use these 
“Illustrated Lessons.’ If you are not familiar 
with the plan, write to Milton Fairchild, 507 
North Charles street, Baltimore, for documents. 
For New England write to Frank L: Messick, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

LATIN PROSPERS 

In 1 recent article in the Western Journal of 
Education on the outlook for the classics Dr. 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge of the Michigan State 
Normal! College sounds a new note. “I find 
much that is distinctly encouraging for Latin, 
less for Greek,” says Dr. D’Ooge, and he goes 
on to show by statistics that during the past ten 
years Latin has actually held its own, despite the 
enormous growth in the number of schools and 
enrollment. In 1910 the percentage of high 
school pupils in the United States studying Latin 
was 49.59. Dr. D’Ooge shows that “Almost as 
many pupils are studying Latin as are pursuing 
all these sciences (physics, chemistry, physical 
geography, and physiology) combined.” 


SCHOOLROOM BENCH WORK 


Superintendent C. H. Barnes of Ely, Minn., has 
by. far the best equipment and scheme for school- 
room manual training in the fourth and fifth 
grades that I have ever seen. 

In every room in the district where either of 
these grades are there is a bench with as com- 
plete an equipment as in any wood-working 
school shop. 

Also, for each pupil’s desk there is a board of the 
size of the top of the desk, and each board is ac- 
companied with a clamp that fastens it securely to 
the desk. 

Each pupil is also provided with a box of tools, 
including a small coping saw, a clamp for holding 
wood in place while at work upon it, a file, sand 
paper, knife, liquid glue, etc. 

The equipment for seat work, together with the 
modern bench and its equipment, makes easy to 
accomplish much in the fourth and fifth grade 
rooms without leaving the room. 


OPPORTUNITY ROOM 


Principal Albert Benson of the Seward school, 
Minneapolis, the largest grammar school from 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific coast, has an 
“opportunity room.” What’s in a name? Every- 
thing in a case of this kind. “Opportunity room” 
is infinitely more attractive than “ungraded 
room,” and that is vastly better than some names 
that are used. And in the Seward they make it 
an opportunity for every child who enters there. 


RECREATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
spent by large employers of labor in trying to 
bring greater efficiency through the right kind of 
recreation at noon and after hours of work. 
This whole problem needs further study. What 
form of recreation can be arranged for special 
groups, like longshoremen, street car motormen 
and conductors, and others forced often to be on 
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hand, yet idle for hours at a time? <A careful, 
thorough-going attempt to relate the recreation 
of workers to industrial efficiency for living is a 
large and vital task. Much information gathered 
through such a study cannot be put in book form, 
but should be made available through individual 
consultation on special problems; that is, the per- 


son making such a study should serve as a con- 
sulting specialist. 


With personally conducted parties to schools of 
different kinds, a dinner at the City Club on 
Thursday evening, and Superintendent Wirt of 
Gary, Ind., on the program with others on Fri- 
day, the spring meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents in Boston 
on May 17 and 18 should draw ninety per cent. of 
the superintendents in the six states. Who can 


afford to be among the ten per cent. not attend- 
ing? 


Harvey Carroll’s paper, The Stylus, published 
at Houston, Texas, every Saturday, is the only 
literary weekly in the Southwest. At least there is 
only one Harvey Carroll, and no one else could 
edit The Stylus, with its intense human interest. 
We hope the Southwest, especially Houston, will 


demonstrate that they deserve Dr. Carroll and his 
Stylus. 


President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University, California, has been secured for 
the Fourth of July oration at the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction at North Conway. The first 
edition of 30,000 preliminary announcements has 


been exhausted, and a second edition has been 
published. 


Oklahoma City has been through the throes 
of a great deliverance from mischievous and 
malicious opposition, but the deliverance was so 
complete that it was well worth while. Superin- 
tendent Brandenburg and all of his associates are 
to be congratulated. 


“Raisin Day” is California’s latest. They give 
away tons of raisins to school children. They 
teach children that it is blessed to receive. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 


AN UNDERESTIMATE 

Dear Mr. Winship: I notice that on page 443 of your 
issue of April 18, in the article written for Peace Day, 
the statement is made that our expenditure for war 
amounts annually to over $175,000,000. This is a great 
underestimate. The correct figure is $283,000,000. 

One graphic way of showing the significance of this 
on Peace Day is to figure out how many school build- 
ings like the one the children are in could be built for 
that sum. Huge figures mean little to immature minds. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lucia Ames Mead. 


Boston. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PRIMARIES. 


The long-anticipated Massachusetts primaries 
reflected pretty accurately in their results the 
confusion and division among Republicans pro- 
duced by the Roosevelt candidacy. On the ex- 
pression of preference, Taft led Roosevelt. On 
the other hand, in the vote on delegates-at-large, 
the Roosevelt delegates were ahead. But, in 
the state as a whole, including district delegates 
and delegates-at-large, there was an exactly even 
division, and the state will be represented at 
Chicago by eighteen Taft delegates and eighteen 
Roosevelt delegates. That the Massachusetts 
Republicans should express a preference for Taft 
and at the same time elect a Roosevelt group of 
delegates-at-large may be explained by the con- 
fusion occasioned by the presence on the ballot 
of a single name, apart from the regular Taft 
group, yet described as pledged to Taft, every 
mark against which drew off a vote for a regular 
Taft delegate, or, if added to marks for the full 
Taft list, vitiated the whole ballot. On the 
Democratic side, there was no sharp contest, but 
Clark led Wilson by a heavy majority. 


A CURIOUS MIX-UP. 


Reports from the different precincts of the 
state make it plain that thousands of ballots 
marked for Taft delegates were thrown out be- 
cause the voters were confused by the presence of 
this additional name, and voted for nine instead of 
eight delegates-at-large. Had it not been for 
this blunder, Taft would certainly have had the 
delegates-at-large as well as eighteen district 
delegates, and the scote would have stood 26 to 
10. Mr. Roosevelt himself was so convinced 
upon this point that he telegraphed, releasing 
the eight Roosevelt delegates-at-large from their 
obligation to him, and bidding them vote for Taft. 
But the Taft managers will make a contest at 
Chicago for the seating of the Taft delegates. 


THE PROSPECT AT CHICAGO. 


It would be idle, at this stage of affairs, to speak 
with any confidence of the prospect at Chicago; 
but it is well to remember that, whatever the 
moral effect of this divided Republican sentiment 
in Massachusetts, it is not decisive as to the re- 
sult. According to the tabulations of the Taft 
managers, 428 delegates have been already 
chosen—without counting Massachusettts—who 
are instructed, pledged or favorable to Taft, leav- 
ing only 112 necessary to make the 540 required 
for a majority. The eighteen chosen from 


Massachusetts reduces. the number lacking to . 


ninety-four. But there are sixteen states which 
are yet to elect all their delegates, and eleven 
others in which delegates are still to be chosen in 
certain districts. If the Taft tabulations were 


absolutely trustworthy, or if it were certain that’ 


there would be no defections or changes through 
contests, the success of the President would be 
reasonably certain, But those are both por- 
fentous “ifs.” 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. 


With the subsidence of internal disorders, the 
Chinese republic is no longer in the limelight. 
But, so far as appears on the surface, the new 
order of things seems to be making rapid, if not 
spectacular headway. President Yuan has ad- 
dressed his first message to his advisory council, 
which is practically a provisional senate. It was 
a statesmanlike utterance, broad, tolerant, en- 
lightened, and in its attitude toward foreign gov- 
ernments friendly and appreciative. Yet the 
fact that it was thought necessary to have 6,000 
troops, with loaded rifles, to protect the president 
on his way to the council, meeting is ominous, 
and it cannot be forgotten that in China it is al- 
ways the unexpected that is happening. 


DR. PEARSONS’S DEATH. 


Dozens of the smaller colleges in this country 
will mourn the death of Dr. Daniel K. Pearsons, 
who devoted the later years of his life to the mak- 
ing of generous gifts to those institutions. 
Practically the whole of his fortune, about $6,000,- 
000 in all, was thus disposed of during his life- 
time, and his death, at the age of ninety-two, 
found him in a sanitarius, where he was living on 
the income of one $250,000 gift which he had 
made to a college on the condition that two per 
cent. should be paid him during his lifetime. Dr. 
Pearsons showed excellent judgment in the dis- 
tribution of his gifts and in the conditions at- 
tached to them which made them an incentive for 
other gifts. Long ago, he declared that “giving 
away money is a greater sport than baseball, and 
more fun than any other form of entertainment,” 
and he was true to this principle to the last. 


A NOTEWORTHY CELEBRATION. 


In the city of Cambridge on May 1 the flags 
were flying and the church bells were ringing to 
celebrate the completion of twenty-five years of 
no-license. Just a quarter of a century before, 
on May 1, 1887, the last license for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors expired; and every year since, 
at the municipal elections, a majority of the 
voters have voted to keep out the saloons which 
were then driven out. This, in spite of changes. 
in political control and a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. At the last election, the majority against 
license was about 2,500, and it has run to higher 
figures at some previous elections. For a city of 
104,000 population, this is a surprising and un- 
precedented record. The general acceptance of 
no-license as the established policy of the city is 
indicated by the fact that the display of flags and 
the ringing of bells were at the direction of the 
city government. 


AFTER THE “MONEY TRUST.” 
The House, by a vote of 241 to 15, has adopted 


a resolution empowering its banking and cur- 
rency committee to make a sweeping investiga- 


(Continued on page 534.) 
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THE MONOPOLIZING WOMAN TEACHER—(L.) 


(Continued from page 514.] 


“What?” he asked. 

“When boys go by me they stop and bow and 
say, ‘Please excuse me, Mr. Bardeen.’ ” 

“I don’t see any use in that,” he muttered. 

I have never known exactly what happened 
just then. I remember that I grabbed him by 
the coat collar and that he described several 
conic sections. I infer that eventually he re- 
volved in one or more circles from the fact that 
when he finally landed it was on his feet in front 
of me. His struggles to regain his balance were 
complicated by his anxiety to bow without delay, 
and his “Please excuse me, Mr. Bardeen,” was 
trembling but distinct. He never thereafter man- 
ifested lack of obedience or of respect. 

If you should ask him today (he is a successful 
business man), I think he would tell you that no 
gentle admonition, no reasoning, no pleading, no 
reference tb higher authority, no deprivation of 
privileges, no suspension, or expulsion, or com- 
mitment to a truant school, would have had the 
correct effect of that fifteen seconds of unex- 
pected punishment delivered on the instant, awak- 
ening his startled apprehension to the fact that 
there was such a thing as authority, and that in- 
solence had its perils. I never had occasion to 
punish him again; J never punished any other boy 
that way; if the circumstances had varied I prob- 
ably should have punished him some other way; 
but just at that moment that seemed to be the 
punishment to fit the crime, and it proved so. 

The teacher should have sense and judgment, 
of course, or he should not be a teacher, but in 
dealing with boys he should be unhampered as to 
methods. Put down in regulations what will be 
the punishment of an offence and the boy will 
steel himsé¢lf against it. Convince him that if he 
is insolent something will happen, sure and sud- 
den but he can’t tell what, and that kind of a boy 
will shrink from plunging into the unknown, 

Such discipline of large boys is of course im- 
possible to women. Unhappily it has become 
impossible to men. Some cities, some _ states 
forbid corporal punishment by statute; public 
sentiment is increasingly against it; even where 
it is permitted the courts will usually rule against 
the teacher who’ departs from the traditional 
ferule upon the palm of the hand. School dis- 
cipline, like salaries, has been adjusted to women, 


and may as well be abandoned to them. 


Nor do I fear that women will make _ molly- 
coddles of their children. In my _ experience I 
have not found women of the class who enter 
teaching to lack courage. They may shriek at a 
mouse, but when they face real peril they are sel- 
dom found wanting. A few years ago a steam- 
boat was burned on Cayuga Lake. The accounts 
of the affair placed as much emphasis on the cool- 
ness of the women, largely teachers, as upon the 


pusillanimity of the men. Last April a sleeping-— 


car of Utica women teachers on an excursion to 
Washington over the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
derailed and took fire. The rescuers came to 
Fleonor E. Rutherford, her clothes burned off, 
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naked on the ground, writhing in agony, dying; 
and she told them not to mind her but to look 
after her sister Carrie, who was less seriously 
hurt. That was not the fortitude in which we 
men magnanimously concede superiority; it was 
courage of the highest type; but we are not sur- 
prised to find it is a woman who shows it. Al- 
most every week there is news of a fire, actual 
or threatened, in a school building. Over and 
over again, you read how the woman teacher in 
charge marshals her pupils and leads them all to 
safety without thought of panic. When have you 
read of a woman in charge of children who ex- 
hibited terror? Her thought is for her little ones. 
In the Collinwood disaster some of the teachers 
could have saved themselves, but their charred 
bones were found with their children’s. 

On December 12, 1895, I was sitting on the 
deck of La Champagne with a few persons, talk- 
ing of the speed of the vessel, and I said to a girl 
of twenty in the group, who was crossing under 
my care: “It may seem heartless to say so, but 
if you should fall overboard I should not jump 
after you. The steamer would make a bluff of 
stopping and trying to rescue you, but it would be 
hopeless; before the engines could be reversed 
we should be a mile away.” 

“You think so,” interposed a man in the party, 
“but if she really did fall overboard you would 
jump after her, useless as it might be. Your in- 
stinct would overcome your judgment.” 

The next morning about four o’clock I was 
awakened by a crash, followed by screams and 
shouts, and found a foot of water swirling into 
my cabin. Before I had accounted for it in my 
own mind the man who had been so sure I would 
jump overboard came in drenched and declared 
we were going to the botton. I got down my 
upper berth for him, gave him a dry _ nightshirt 
and some brandy, and since he was so_ scared, 
thought I had better go across the steamer to see 
how my charge was getting on. 

“Don’t go,” pleaded my valorous companion, 
not wanting to be left alone; “she will be all 
right.” 

She was glad to see me and find out what it 
was all about, for the stewardess was screaming 
with hysterics in the ladies’ cabin. 

“It is only water that has broken in,’ I ex- 
plained, “ probably through some unfastened port- 
hole”; a guess that was accurate in kind but in- 
adequate in scope; as a_ matter of fact, a tidal 
wave had burst in our companionway. 

“And there is no danger?” she asked. 

“Not the slightest. In mid-ocean there are only 
two dangers, fire and collision. This is neither. 
There is discomfort, but no danger.” 

“T believe you,” she said simply, and never 
showed a sign of fear, though at that moment the 
French sailors who were passing by to close a 
bulkhead were shouting, “Nous sommes perdus! 
nous sommes perdus!” 

That seemed to me a remarkable exhibition of 
courage, but it did not surprise me_ that it ap- 
peared in a woman; it only gave me another evi- 
dence that this was a woman of high type. 1 
have five children, two boys and three girls, none 
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of them cowards; but when we were camping 
out and in the middle of the night a small hurricane 
sent the tent poles flying and threatened to crush 
us with falling trees before we could extricate 
ourselves, it was the youngest of them, five years 
old, a girl, who bethought herself to creep up to 
me and whisper in my ear: “I’m not afraid, papa.” 

Nor do women coddle those they love. “With 
your shield or on it,” has been woman’s injunc- 
tion to man since wars began. Of all the quali- 
ties they idealize in us, courage is the one indis- 

pensable. Many a husband has been stimu- 
‘lated to bravado by fear of appearing cowardly 
before his wife. Many a man showed less cour- 
age in enlisting for the Civil War than the mother 
or wife or sister who sent him. Every Septem- 
ber mothers sit at home with blanched. faces, 
knowing from the prattle of their little ones that 
a fist fight is impending, which they have not dis- 
couraged because they realize the struggle of life 
must begin on the playground. If the teacher 
has remained feminine and lovable, her older boys 
often constitute themselves ex officio her knights 
and defenders, a relation mutually delightful and 
healthful. . 

True, Dr. G.Stanley Hall has pointed out* that 
this relation is often romantic; indeed, the mar- 
riage within the year of a Long Island village 
teacher of thirty-five to her pupil of eighteen in- 
dicates how often such a possibility is averted only 
through the good sense of the teacher. It is of 
more importance that there is always in the rela- 
tion of a boy to his woman teacher a certain con- 
descension, the feeling of superiority of sex being 
more marked in the adolescent period than it 
will ever be again. But, taking it altogether, the 
fine women who as a whole make up our teaching 
force exert a healthful influence over their boys, 
and are successful disciplinarians. 


adolescence,” chapter IX. 


a. 


SPELLING— (II.) 


(Continued from page 521.) 


9. Monosyllables and words accented on the 
last syllable, ending in a single consonant, pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final conso- 
nant on taking a suffix beginning with a vowel. 

10. Words do not double a final single conso- 
nant on taking a suffix beginning with a vowel, 
if the final consonant is preceded by two vowels, 
or if the word is accented on any syllable except 
the last. 

11. The final consonant is not doubled when, 
in the derivative, the accent is thrown from the 
last syllable of the primitive. 

12. All words of one syllable ending in 1, with 
a single vowel before it, have Il at the close. 

13. All words of one syllable ending in 1, with 
a double vowel before it, have only one | at the 
close. 

14. Words of more than one syllable ending 
in 1 have only one | at the close, unless the accent 
falls on the last syllable. 

15. Words ending in 1 double that letter in 
the termination ly. 
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The above rules are the most important and 
should be mastered by all children by the time 
they are graduated from the grammar school. 

There are a few exceptions which should be 
noted and learned. Following are some ex- 
amples of the fifteen rules and the principal ex- 
ceptions :-— 

Rule 1—movement, _ lively. Exceptions : 
abridgment, acknowledgment, judgment, lodg- 
ment, argument, awful, duly, duty, truly, wholly, 
nursling, wisdom, 

Rule 2—admiring, desirable. Exceptions: 
acreage, mileage, singeing, tingeing, dyeing and 
words covered by rules 3, 4, and 5. 

Rule 3—noticeably, courageous. 

Rule 4—seeing, freer. 

Rule 5—dying, lying. 


Rule 6—obeying,” stayed. Exceptions: daily, 
laid, paid, said, slain. 
Rule ?—flying, trying; flier, hardier. Excep- 


tions: dryly, shyly, 
bounteous, plenteous. 


slyly, beauteous, piteous, 


Rule 8—believe, receive, neighbor, Excep- 
tions: weird, seize, ancient. 

Rule 9—tapping, preferred, excellent. Excep- 
tions: preferable, transferable, preference, and 


other derivatives of words ending in fer, with 
suffix other than ed or ing. 

Rule 10—loaning, traveling. Exceptions: 
cancellation, tranquillity, woolly; derivatives of 
crystal, metal, humbug and periwig—as crystal- 
lize, metallic, humbugged, etc. In quizzing, 
equipped, and other such words, the u is not 
really a vowel. ] 

Rule 11—reference, preferable. 
excellent. 

Rule 12—mill, sell. 

Rule 13—mail, sail. 

Rule 14—delightful, faithful; befall. 

Rule 15—faithfully, willfully. The words fore- 
tell, distill, and fulfill retain the double 1] of their 
primitives. Derivatives of dull, skill, will, and full 
also retain the Il when the accent falls on these 
words; as dullness, skillful, willful, and fullness. 

The possessives and plural formations are 
really classed in the rules of spelling and should 
be thoroughly learned as such, if not covered in 
language before. 

A word on the application of rules for spelling 
and when they should be learned. Rules ‘should 
not be presented as cold-blooded facts and the 
child’s brain packed with all the rules of spelling 
that can be found, then told to use them when he 
has the opportunity. Not unlike the assigning of 
definitions before he knows what he is defining— 
the cart before the horse. 

Through the first four grades the spelling is 
practically phonetic, or should be. In the fifth 
grade the use of the dictionary is taught and 
syllabication is explained. Accent marks and the 
simplest forms of diacritical marks are introduced. 
An understanding of vowels and consonants is 
necessary. The meaning of primitive or root- 
words should be taught. 

Let me give an example of a presentation:— 

Write “movement” on the board. A child is 
asked to tell the story of the word, i. ¢., “move” 


Exceptions: 
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is the root word and “ment” is a suffix. Write 
“movable” on the board. The story of this word 
would be told in the same manner. Children 
are asked to notice the difference. They dis- 
cover one suffix begins with a consonant and the 
other with a vowel; the rules are then explained 
and written on the board. The children write 
them in notebooks and learn them. They are 
asked to bring in examples which the rules would 
cover. Great variety of interest follows in the 
discussion of the words brought in. A few words 
are selected by the teacher and placed on the 
board to be copied under each rule as examples. 

The next article will deal with spelling as 
taught and applied in the daily routine of work in 
Lincoln school. 


a a a 


PROGRAM OF MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES 
[Used in Brighton high school, Boston.] 
Music, by the school. 


Declamation—“The National Flag”..... Charles Sumner 
Vocal solo—“‘Gone to Their Rest”............. Roeckel 
Music, by the school. 

Declamation—“Our Left” Ticknor 
Piano solo—“Angelic Visions”............ H. P. Chelius 
Recitation—“The Present Crisis”.............. Lowell 
Vocal solo—“The Deathless Army”............ Trotere 
Recitation—“The Isles of Byron 
Music, by the school. 

Recitation—“Keenan’s Lathrop 
Piano duet—‘“Alessandro Stradelli’...... F. von Flotow 
Declamation—“Visions of the Past”........... Ingersoll 
Recitation—“Visions of the .Future”.......... Ingersoll 
Music, by the school. 

Declamation—“From Reveille to Taps”........ Rosslyn 
Declamation—“The Boy in Blue”.............. De Long 


Music, by the school. 
Address—“Charlestown At and After Surrender.” 
Music, by the school. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


CORNELIA B. CALDWELL 
Augusta, Me. 


The teacher of high school English finds it difficult 
to give extensive reviews often, because usually so much 
ground is covered. Consequently she realizes that the 
pupils forget easily what they were supposed to have 
learned the preceding month, or week even. Why? 
Because every day brings with it new problems to be 
solved, new rules and definitions to be learned, and the 
pupils do not have time to fasten them all in their 
minds. Only a small number of facts can the average 
pupil master, and often they are not the most important 
facts. 

I have to a large extent overcome these difficulties 
by means of the question box. My plan is this: After 
a week’s work is covered and all points have been thor- 
oughly discussed, I make out a list of questions which 
include the essentials in those lessons. These questions 


are kept in a box on the desk. Every day a question is 
drawn by a member of the class, and each pupil has five 
minutes in which to write the answer. It takes only a 
short time to correct the papers. I return all those that 
are incorrect and point out the mistakes. One seldom 
fails twice on the same question. 

In this way the pupils have a constant review, and 
they realize that the question may embrace something 
they learned weeks before. Thus I have been able to 
raise my standard, and I find the pupils pass far better 
examinations than without the question box. I have 
used this same method in the teaching of history, and it 
has been successful. 


EDUCATION 
BOOK TABLE 


THE SCHOOL IN THE HOME. Talks with Parents 
and Teachers on Intensive Child Training. By A. A. 
Berle. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. Cloth. 210 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book thoroughly well worth reading with 
care, as it can but be read with interest. The introduc- 
tory chapter should be read at the close. One gets no 
conception of the strength, dignity, beauty of style, and 
professional vitality of the notable chapters which follow. 
The introductory chapter is important, and will be keenly 
relished after one has enjoyed and profited by the vigor- 
ous treatment, especially in the strong chapters on Mind 
Fertilization, The Elimination of Waste, Harnessing the 
Imagination, Mental Self-Organization, Breeding Intel- 
lectual Ambition, and The Pleasures of the Mind. 
These six chapters are a notable confribution to the 
educational literature of the day, and can but place the 
book and its author in the forefront of fertilizing 
thought. 

There is scarcely a page in the entire book that has 
not some intense suggestion that one would not wish 
to miss. Here are a few sentences: “There must be a 
mind fertilization, which is at the same time a steriliza- 
tion against other things.” “There should be convic- 
tion that there is capacity and power in the child which 
only needs to be developed.” “Linguistic study has in 
it more power for the development of mental force and 
freedom than any other kind of study.” “Nature is 
doing all the time. She seeks to produce the largest 
amount that she possibly can. She is jealous of every- 
thing that hinders her processes. The flying seed finds 
the only spot in a wall that has a fragment of earth and 
germinates there. Something grows everywhere.” 
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GERMAN EPICS RETOLD. Edited and annotated 
by M. B. Holly of the University of Wooster, 
Ohio. Cloth. l6mo. 336 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
HAUFF’S DAS KALTE HERZ. Edited by Professor 
F. J. Holzwarth and Assistant Professor W. J. 
Gorse, both of Syracuse University, N. Y. Cloth. 
l6mo. 168 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

Two German text-books, prepared by competent edi- 
tors for use in high school or college. The first-named 
contains the subject-matter of ten of the most important 
epics of the Old and Middle High German periods of 
Germanic literature. These epics are retold in simple 
modern German prose, while the spirit of the ancient 
poems has been carefully preserved. Among these will be 
found “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 
the “Hildebrandlied,” and others equally fascinating. 
The notes accompany the text page by page,—an excel- 
lent arrangement; while the full vocabulary contains not 
only the German words with their English equivalents, 
but also their peculiar idiomatic constructions. 

The “Das Kalte Herz” has always been considered the 
most delightful of Hauff’s stories, threaded through and 
through with a lofty imagination that appeals to both 
adults and youths. And more, it abounds in idiomatic 
expressions which are of great service to the student in 
his acquisition of the German language. The annota- 
tions explain all grammatical difficulties; the composition 
exercises are helpful. for review of the text, on which 
they are based; while the vocabulary furnishes every aid 
to the knowledge of the words in use. 


THE STUDENTS’ HYMNAL. Edited by Charles H. 
Levermore, president of Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 218 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
The 250 hymns admitted to this collection have been 

chosen. with especial reference to their fidelity in the 

expression of religious experience, their depth of feel- 
ing, and their poetic merit. Here are the best hymns 
of the Wesleys, Isaac Watts, Reginald. Heber, and 

James Montgomery, which have become endeared by use 

through many generations. Caswall’s or Neale’s trans- 

lations of historic mediaeval hymns have not been over- 
looked. Liberal space, also, is allotted to the songs 
that make vocal the deepest religious feeling of the 
present time, the hymns of Frederick W. Faber, Hora- 
tius Bonar, Washingtom Gladden, Phillips Brooks, 

Frederick L. Hosmer, John G. Whittier, Oliver Wen- 

dell Holmes, and Samuel Longfellow. 

These hymns are joined to about 200 tunes, arranged 
with reference to the needs of the average singing voice, 
and chosen because they are believed to possess dignity, 
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strength, musical beauty, and acceptability. The collec- 
tion is rich in morning and evening songs, in proces- 
sional music, and in hymns appropriate to the festivals 
of the Christian year. 


THE FLY-AWAYS AND OTHER SEED TRAV- 
ELERS. How Plants Find Homes for Their Chil- 
dren. By Francis M. Fultz. Illustrations from photo- 

raphs. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publishing 
ompany. Cloth. 186 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Francis M. Fultz, superintendent of Santa Barbara, 
and long time, previously, superintendent of Burlington, 
Ta., has specialized intensely in nature study for many 
years. He knows more of nature in the wild and tamed 
in more parts of the United States than any other public 
school man. This is particularly true of birds, flowers, 
and trees. This book on “The Fly-Aways” demon- 
strates the extensive as well as the intensive nature of 
his work. 

There are ninety-four illustrations from  photo- 
graphs which the author has himself taken. There are 
close and suggestive descriptions of nearly 100 Fly- 
Aways, grouped as “Fly-Aways,” such as the dandelion, 
milkweed, thistle, cat-tail, button-wood, and clematis; 
the “Sailors,” such as the maple, box-elder, elm, ash, 
catalpa, and pine; the “Coasters and Skaters,” as the 
bass-wood and locust; the “Jumpers,” as the violet, 
witch hazel, and Jamestown weed; the “Tramps,” as the 
burdock, cocklebur, sand-bur, stick-tight, and _ tick 
trefoil; the “Swimmers,” as the cocoanut; the “Tum- 
blers,” as the pigweed and old witch grass; the “Good 
Seeds,” as the nuts and oaks; and the “Birds’ Seeds,” 
as Virginia creeper and juniper. 

The style of presentation from the standpoint of peda- 
gogy and of literature is as attractive as is the scope 
and detail of the information. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM— 
BOOK FIVE. By Augusta Stevenson, formerly a 
teacher in the Indianapolis public schools. Illustrated 
by Clara E. A. Atwood. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Cloth. 326 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The value of dramatization in grammar grades is 
widely appreciated. Through dramatization as it is used 
in a small degree in all the grades it is easy to arouse 
greater interest in oral reading, to develop an expressive 
voice, and to give freedom and grace in the bodily move- 
ments and attitudes which are involved in reading and 
speaking. These are the objects which Miss Stevenson 
hopes to have accomplished through the use _ of her 
“Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form.” She has 
chosen in most cases dramatic episodes in the lives of 
famous men and women and incidents of special signifi- 
cance from literature. Among others are “Maid of Or- 
leans,” “Jean Valjean,” “Nathan Hale,” “Evangeline,” 
and “The Man Without a Country.” It is intended that 
the book be used and read apart from the regular work. 


KIMBALL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
Gustavus S. Kimball. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, net. 

The author of this commercial arithmetic realizes that 
the fundamental processes of arithmetic are of as great 
importance in commercial arithmetic as in other 
branches of mathematics, and he accordingly gives these 
processes thorough discussion, which is practical as well 
as logical. Illustrations and exercises are bountifully 
introduced, and considerable emphasis is laid upon oral 
exercises. Much attention is also given to bills and ac- 
counts, denominate numbers, and practical measure- 
ments. The author has thought it well to include value 
signs and ratio and proportion; in fact, there is scarcely- 
a topic in the field which he has not treated completely. 
OLD TIME TALES. By Kate F. Oswell. Illustrations 

by Esther J. Peck. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. Cloth. 245 pp. Price, 40 cents, net. 

“Old Time Tales” is a collection of the famous folk 
tales of the world, both West and East, “some very old 
and some not so old.” The fables are grouped under 
three heads: Tales of Europe and the Occident, A Few 
Old Ballads, and Tales of the Orient. The illustrations 
are charming. While intended primarily for school use, 
= book is at the same time well suited to homes and 

raries. 


FRITZ AND ELDRIDGE’S EXPERT TYPE- 
WRITING. By Rose L. Fritz and Edward H. EI- 
dridge, head of the department of secretarial studies, 
Simmons College. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Oblong octavo. 181 pp. Price, forms 
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and diagrams, 85 cents; business forms for use iff cOn- 

nection with the above, 20 cents. 

This course aims to develop in students the two e¢s- > 
sentials of good typewriting,—accuracy and speed. The 
book consists of forty lessons divided into two’ parts: 
Part L, the elementary course, and Part II, the ad- 
vanced course. Part L., consisting of thirty-two lessons, 
is complete in itself, and may be used in night school or 
other short courses, where the time spent in typewriting 
is not sufficient to complete the entire text. It aims to 
make the student a thorough touch writer, and enable 
him, with moderate speed, to enter upon the duties of an 
operator in a business office. Part II. deals more fully 
with present-day business methods, and furnishes a 
great amount of material for the acquiring of speed, in- 
cluding “A Day’s Work for a Typewriter Operator.” 
RECITS HISTORIQUES. B Bos- 

ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 173 pp. Price, 45 

cents. 

This collection of tales dealing with French history is 
admirably written and profusely illustrated, ‘somewhat 
after the fashion of Blaisdell’s “Stories from English 
History,” dealing with the history of France from the 
conquest of Gaul by the Romans to the death of Henri 
Quatre, the introduction, moreover, giving a resumé of 
French history down to the close of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. The notes give much historical and geographi- 
cal material. The most interesting chapters in French 
history are dealt with, including the reign of Charle- 
magne, the Normans, Feudalism, the Crusades, Saint 
Louis, Jeanne d’Arc, Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, 
and St. Bartholomew’s Eve. The French is easy and 
the vocabulary carefully compiled, with considerable at- 
tention to the idioms of the language. The text should 
be very useful with first-year classes. 
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RECENT ISSUES OF GREAT AMERICAN CLASSICS 
in the 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


RICHARD H. DANA, JR.'S 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


New Mustrated Edition.) 


This edition contains a new Introduction by the 
author's son, R. H. Dana, and in addition to the 
chapter ‘‘Twenty-four Years After,’’ it has a final 
chapter entitled ‘“‘Seventy-six Years After,"’ in 
which Mr. Dana brings the edition up to the pres- 
ent day. E. Boyd Smith has furnished 40 pictorial 
chapter heads. There are also full-p: illustra- 
tions of the schooner “Pilgrim” and the ship 
“Alert.” The book has a map of the voyages, and 
plates showing the spars, rigging, and sails of a 
ship, from drawings made under the direction of 
the author. Itis printed from new large and clear 
type. 


No. 84. Cloth, 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


ALORICH'S STORY OF A BAD BOY. No. 208. Cloth, 50 


cents, net. Postpaid. 


WARNER'S BEING A BOY. No. 209. 
net. Postpaid. 


WIGGIN'S POLLY OLIVER'S PROBLEM. No. 210. Cloth, 
40 cents, net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cloth, 40 cents, 
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TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

fm every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be receiv by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
jue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 17: New England Superintend- 
ents, Boston; president, A. D. Call, 
Hartford, Conn. 

May 18: Peace Day. 

May 23-25: Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, fifth annual 
meeting together with history sec- 
tion of Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Chicago, 
president. 


June 5-8: — Recreation Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, In 

June 14: Flag Day. 

June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24,25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 

meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 


struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, 


Mass.; secretary, Wen- 

dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. TI. 

July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
S. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BIDDEFORD. At the annual 
meeting of the York County Teach- 
ers’ Association here on April 15 
there were addresses by State Super- 
intendent Smith, Miss Lincoln of 
Farmington, Professor Jones of 
Orono, State Superintendent Stone 
of Vermont, and Miss Marion C. 
Ricker, state director of household 
arts. Some 200 members. attended. 
The officers for next year are: Ernest 
R. Woodbury of Saco, “president; 
Miss Jennie M. Meserve >f Bidde- 
ford, secretary and treasurer; C. C. 
Tuttle of Biddeford, Miss Linnie L. 
Libby of North Berwick, and Miss 
Alice Varney of Kennebunk, trustees. 


VERMONT. 
BARTON. A_ new_ supervision 
district has been formed comprising 
the towns of Barton and lover. 
Vice-Principal Erwin of Barton has 
been elected superintendent. 
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MORRISVILLE. Carleton. D. 
Howe, union superintendent for the 
Essex, Colchester, Shelburne, South 
Burlington, and Williston district 
for the last five years, has been 
elected superintendent in the Morris- 
ville-Stowe district. 

PITTSFORD. The principal of the 
high school, M. A. Gibson, has been 
elected to the head of the German 
department in Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Gibson will leave Pittsford to 
a up his new position in Septem- 
er. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Dr. Francis Ransom 
Lane, who has been principal of the 
Worcester State Normal school for 
the last three years, has resigned, his 
resignation to take effect June 1. 
The State Board of Education will 
not take action upon his successor 
probably for a month. 

AMHERST. Audubon L. Hardy 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools in Amherst, his fifteenth 
ananimous election, and this time for 
a term of three years. 

WEBSTER. Ernest W. Robinson 
has been re-appointed superintendent 
of the Webster-Dudley district for a 
three-year term. This vindication of 
Mr. Robinson’s work is especially 
pleasing in view of the recent hostil- 
ity of a faction in Dudley. 

MARBLEHEAD. The old high 
school, so long a disgrace to the 
town, is at last to be replaced by a 
new building. The citizens have been 
most heartily with Superintendent 
Carroll in this effort as in his other 
activities. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Superintendent 
R. J. Condon spent six days after the 
superintendents’ meeting in St. Louis 
visiting the schools of Evanston, IIl., 
Gary, Ind., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Rochester, N. 


~¥., studying especially physical edu- 


cation, health provisions in schools, 
lunches, cleaning and ventilating of 
buildings, manual training and indus- 
trial education. He made a very full 
repoft to the school committee and 
outlined what he had worked out as 
the educational platform for the Prov- 
idence schools:— 

First. Since the physical welfare 
of children is as important as their 
mental development, full provision 
must be made for conserving their 
health through adequate physical ed- 
ucation. 

Second. Since hand work is as im- 
portant as head work, each requiring 
the other in a well balanced education, 
and since there must be large oppor- 


tunity for expression, if impressions’ 


are to be clear and lasting, there must 
be adequate provision for manual ac- 
tivity. 

Third. Since many pupils are men- 
tally and physically defective it it as 
mecessary to make adequate and 
special provision for them as for 
those who are. normal in mind and 
body. 

Fourth. Since many pupils are to 
graduate from both the high and 
grammar schools directly into the 
industries, it is of as much importance 
to prepare pupils directly for a useful 
place in the social and industrial 
order as it is to prepare them for the 
high school and college. 
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Fifth. Since the home i$ of more 
importance than the shop or factory, 
it is even more necessary to educate 
girls for motherhood and the home 
pursuits than to educate them for the 
industries or the professions. 

Sixth. Since it is a waste of public 
funds to permit the capital invested in 
school grounds and buildings to fe 
idle for a part of each day, and for 2 
large part of each year; and since 
neighborhood centres, where all the 
people may come together for social, 
Civic, and educational purposes are 
of great importance to the commu- 
nity, provision should be made for 
the largest possible use of the school 
plant, for both day and evening, for 
the entire year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. An appropriation of 
$225,000 to be raised by bond issue has 
been made for the new high school 
building here. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


NEW JERSEY. 


PASSAIC. A large number of 
teachers and citizens of Passaic ten- 
dered a reception to Principal Ar- 
nold of the high school on April 19. 
This year marks Mr. Arnold’s tenth 
anniversary as principal of the school. 


NEWARK. Superintendent Po- 
land announces that the examinations 
for teachers of manual training and 
gymnastics in the elementary schools 
and for teachers in various high 
school subjects will be held for men 
and women both on June 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MEDIA. Dr. W. C. Joslin of 
Media made a suggestion at a meet- 
ing of the Delaware County Teach- 
ers’ Association which ought to inter- 
est those who were interested in the 

roposal of Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young of Chicago, for a pro- 
noun of the third person, singular, 
singular number and common gen- 
der. He said that if “a” and “I” and 
“O” are words then surely there can 
be no objection to “e.” Moreover 
it is the most common letter in the 
entire alphabet, is easy of pronuncia- 
tion and is short, as well as being 
free from the extreme awkwardness 
of “hiser” and “himer.” It is meant 
to be used instead of he or she or her 
or him and “e’s” could be used for 
the possessive. Thus, instead of “If 
a person in the room wishes a copy 
of this let him or her raise his or her 
hand,” say; “If any person wishes a 
copy of this let e raise e’s hand.” 

PHILADELPHIA. The High 
School Teachers’ Conference of Phil- 
adelphia met here last Saturday. It 
was well attended and the program in 
almost every department was favor- 
ably reported. In the English sec- 
tion especially did the papers bring 
out some excellent discussion. Doris 
T. Wright read a good paper on 
“Oral reading in its relation to the 
teaching of English in the high 
school,’ and she was followed by 
Vincent B. Brecht of the Northeast 
Manual Training high school on 
“The inadequacy of our present pro- 
vision for the teaching of English.” 
In the discussion the suggestion was 
made that the teachers of literature 
in the public schools have too much 
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) work to do, too many classes to hear, 
‘and too many papers to correct. It 
was also suggested that a petition for 
a change be sent to the board of ed- 
ucation. Both these requests. met 
with the hearty approval of the sec- 
tion. There was work in other sec- 
tions for teachers of every subject in 
the secondary school curriculum. In 
the joint conference of the depart- 
ments of physical education in the 
higher schools of Philadelphia and 
the Philadelphia Education Society 
the discussion centred around the 
teaching of sex hygiene. Dr. Mat- 
‘thew C. O’Brien of the Central -high 
school urged that instruetion in this 
subject be given by the regular in- 
structors of the school. He saw 
only harm in inviting strangers to 
come before boys to talk on such a 
vital subject. Dr. Grace. E. Spiegle 
of the Normal School for Girls ad- 
vocated making sex hygiene the sub- 
ject of as definite a course as physi- 
ology and chemistry, as is now done 
at. the normal. school. _ de- 
scribed in detail the excellent course 
given at the normal school. Dr. 
Florence Richards spoke of the first 
year of high or normal*school as the 
proper time for sex  imstruction. 
“Community hygiene, teaching the 
normal way of life, and the ill effects 
of tobacco and narcotics, should also 
form an important part of the cur- 
riculum,” said Dr. Richards. The gon- 
ference ended with a luncheon at 
which Superintendent Brumbaugh 
and Dr. Edward A. Steiner spoke. 
PITTSBURGH. The state board of 
education in its bi-monthly meeting 
here last month adopted four sets of 
plans for buildings in rural districts, 
which means that wherever new 
structures are erected they must be 
trim, sanitary, “pleasing to the eye 
and without that crude, barnlike ef- 
fect that has characterized the coun- 
try schoolhouse of the past.” Other 
subjects discussed at the meeting 
were the proposed permanent public 
school fund for the state, proposed 
purchases for the California Normal 
school, and sanitation. The sugges- 
tions for rural school changes come 
as a result of Secretary George C. 
Becht’s trip of observation in the 
tural districts. 


NEW. YORK. 


SCHENECTADY.  Schoolhouses 
here can be opened for use by the 
Boy Scouts now. Permission was 
recently granted by the school board. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Male 
High School Teachers’ Association 
in a report to the committee. on 
school inquiry of the board of esti- 
mate recommended that the high 
sschool course of study be simplified, 
—that the number of required sub- 
jects be reduced, that the field cov- 
ered in most required subjects be 
contracted, and that the curriculum 
‘be so arranged as to allow the really 
Strong pupils to get everything that 
they now get by the way of electives, 
while the weaker could graduate with 
‘Tess mental agony and a firmer grasp 
of essentials. The report also de- 
plored the lack of a sound prepara- 
tion for elementary school pupils 
who wish to come to high school. 

_ The women principals who met 
with the committee on studies and 
text-books of the board. of.education 
recently stated their belief that the 
turriculum is at present too heavy to 
permit thoroughness, and that. not 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWINO 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been plannec es 


offer a practical means of present 
ings which develop the idea of how 


2 


ially for the busy teacher. They 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
orking Drawings are made, of accurate 


meeearene. neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, 


ight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Themas Charles - 


pany,80 Wabaeh Avenue; Kansas City: 


Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. oth Street 


enough time can be given at present 
to the numerous subjects included. 
The principals continually advise that 
the curriculum. be. reduced and many 
urge that a scheme be instituted so 
that at the end of the sixth year pu- 
pils may choose their courses either 
with a view to going to work or to 
high school. 

At the board meeting April 25 
the motion to raise the salary of 
he head of*the cooking department 
from $3,500 to $4,000 failed. Thirty- 
four teachers and principals of the 
elementary schools were placed on 
the retirement list. 

-Mr. Prosser is in. his new quarters 
as secretary of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation. He has been to Washington 
to attend the hearings on the Page 
bill, and having secured a_ few 
changes in detail he is now pushing 
a campaign for its passage. . 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS CITY. Three new ap- 
pointees to the state text-book com- 
mission are Superintendent Pearson 
of Kansas City, President Philbad of 
Bethany College, and James Hettin- 
ger of Hutchinson. 

The regular requirements for grad- 
uation from the Kansas City high 
school may be modified in part by a 
plan -of Principal H. L. Miller. 
Pupils who are interested in some 
particular type of activity which in- 
volves regular practice (with improve- 
ment in learning) or “technical read- 
ing, or both, will be given an opportu- 
nity to work out in such activities 
two units. These activities shall desig- 
nate as Vocational English, Voca- 
tional Science, and Music, and such 
other lines of interest as may, from 
time to time, seem best to be in- 
cluded. For example, the members 
of the Classical Club of the high 
school may arrange to receive credit 
for systematic reading along some 
lines of interest. The members of 
the Wireless Club may arrange to 
make two units of credit by doing a 
stipulated amount of reading in con- 
nection with learning to ‘manipulate 
the wireless apparatus. Students 
who have had one year of chemistry 
may arrange to work out under the 
direction of the teacher of chemistry 
problems connected with the work of 
the, city for which two units of credit 
in vocational science may be made. 
Students who are pursuing the study 
of music in a systematic manner may 
make _arrangements...for credit. 


Other opportunities may develop in 
connection with manual trainifig 
and drawing. Under Vocational 
English, the household arts may fur- 
nish similar opportunities. i 
it is the purpose, however, to pro- 


- vide a way for giving credit for sys- 


tematic effort and definite attainment 
in the lines suggested above so long 
as the activity carries with it some 
educational value. Pupils are en- 
couraged to select some dominant 
motive which will serve to organize 
their various interests about a cen- 
tral purpose and the school stands 
ready to assist in the organization of 
reading matter and in the utilization 
of whatever equipment the school has 
at its command. The use of the term 
vocational motive” is not restricted 
to a marrow vocation. The essence 
of a vocational motive is the element 
of leading somewhere. It may be 
that the dominant motive centres in 
an ambition to go to college, or a de- 
sire to enter early in life some partic- 
ular occupation, or simply a keen am- 
bition to excel in whatever is under- 
taken—a delight in the sense of mas- 
tery. A wide range of meaning is 
iven in this view. Later in life this 
dominant motive may develop into a 
particular vocation by means of 
which a living is made or it may be- 
come an avocation, which provides 
a means of relief from. the stress of 
office and business and also gives. in- 
creased capacity to appreciate the 
values of life, 


LEAVENWORTH. Two impor- 
tant points were settled at the annual 
meeting of the Northeast Kansas 
Teachers’ Association in Leaven- 
worth on April 19 and 20. It was 
voted to continue the association and 
to raise the dues from fifty cents to 
$I°so that the meetings of the future 
may be run..more.easily.and.on a 
larger scale. The general topic of 
the sessions was “Does the Course 
of Study Meet tie Needs of the 
Child?” The officers elected for next 
year are: Principal H. L. Miller of 
Kansas City, president; Principal 
Sherman Howard of Lawrence, vice- 

resident; Miss Marty Pfeffercorn of 

eavenworth, treasurer. 


INDIANA. 
BLOOMINGTON. Indiana Uni- 


versity will entertain the Mississippi 

Valley Historical Association and the 

history section of the Indiana State 

Teachers’ Association on May 23, 24, 

and 25. The meetitig promises to be 
very large one. 
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The Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring 
Soiled Booksifrom One Pupil to Another 


The Holden Combination Repairing 
Material Outfit 
lg : y Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 
| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
0. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M,C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


MISSOURI. demic . instruction for apprentices MICHIGAN. 
nae ST. LOUIS. The results of the (Co-operative plan). YPSILANTI. President L. H 
|| aie work done in the vacation review Nicut ScHoot. Jones of the State Normal College is 
| ae schools last summer seem to have 1. General cultural courses (high to be succeeded by President 
2. been so good that Superintendent school grade). Charles McKenny of the Wisconsin 
|) Blewett has recommended that three 2. Vocational courses (including 5s : 
con tate Normal school at Milwaukee. 
: a high school buildings be opened this commercial, trades and household Mr. McKenny is a graduate of Oli- 
: st summer for these classes. Three economics as outlined above). vet and M. A. C., and he was princi- 
3 other buildings are to be onened for 3. Elementary courses (ward pal of the Central Michigan Normal 
ig regular vacation schools. school grade). school until twelve years ago, when 
iu KANSAS CITY. The school 4. English courses for foreigners. he accepted the presidency of the 
¥ board is considering the report of E. VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE. Wisconsin Normal school. There is 
be M. Bainter, principal of Central high 1. Vocational bureau of informa- great rejoicing on all sides that he 
Bye school, outlining a plan for voca- tion. has come back among his old friends. 
aa tional education. Mr. Bainter’s rec- 2. Vocational counselors. -_—— 
‘we ommendations follow:— Mr. Bainter advises an advisory 
: ; 1. Commercial Courses—Book- committee of twenty-five representa- ILLINOIS. 
nh . keeping, stenography, salesmanship, tive business men, prospective em- CHICAGO. The preliminary pro- 
== general clerical and administrative. ployers of the output of the commer- gram of the N. E. A. looks very 
a? 2. Trade Courses—Architectural cial department, to assist in formulat- good. This year’s meeting is to be 


drafting, mechanical drafting, electri- ing a course of study. After the the fiftieth anniversary meeting, and 
cal (wiring and installation of electri- boys leave school vocational guid- as such there will be a large birthday 
cal apparatus), printing (job press ance is promised them through the celebration. The first general ses- 
work), carpentry and pattern making, agency of the vocational bureauof sion on Monday afternoon, July 8, 
brick laying,’ cement and concrete information and a staff of vocational will have the president’s ahdtens on 
construction, sheet metal, painting, counselors. Several members of the the program and four speakers to 


: plumbing, forging and machine tool board of education have expressed comment of the various accomplish- 
work, gas engine (motor car applica- themselves in favor of adopting all ments of the association in its half 
tion). its provisions for next year. century of history. Thomas W. 


3. Household Economics Courses The James school, where Miss Bicknell has for his subject “The 
—Sewing, (dressmaking and millin- Clara V. Townsend is principal, was Re-birth of the Association in 1884.” 
ery), cooking, household manage- opened as a social centre on April Superintendent Greenwood will talk 
ment. 26. Entertainment of various sorts on “The Monuments; the Achieve- 

4. Elementary Industrial Courses is to be provided at these gatherings, ments of Fifty Years.” Two other 
—General courses for boys and girls, which will be held every two weeks speakers, to be announced, will dis- 
coupled with academic instruction. hereafter. The teachers volunteer to cuss the past and the future of the 

5. Continuation Courses—Aca- serve the refreshments. association. Other speakers an- 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. However, they desire to take ad- 
vanced work under a new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 
and needs. 


We offer just these privileges. Students take advanced English or advanced Literatur e, 
but besides these studies the course for any girl is absolutely elective. 


. We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most eminent masters 
Boston. 


Advaneed courses for High Scheel Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
many other subjects; Domestic Science, Art, etc. A new gymnasium with swimming pool built. 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historieal associations are freely used. 
We send students to any college on our certificate and without examination. 
The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy to answer any questions 


regarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. and Mrs. Jewett well and will be pleased 
to give any information. 


Dr. Winship recently said : “I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day amd are pleased to see anyone interested. 


NEWTON, mass. 


83 Summit Street 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


Send for Year Book 
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nounced for the general sessions are: SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 

Idaho; Superintendent Call o att- summer men 
d, Conn.; Adelaide Steele Baylor, om 

oahibagote, Superintendent Potter Session of Stout Institute Wisconsin 


of Pueblo, Col., whe is to take the 
place in St. Paul leit by Mr. Heeter; 
Kate UptomClark of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; W. H. Mearns of Philadelphia; 
President James of the University of 
Illinois; President Van Hise of Wis- 
consin; President Baker of Colorado; 
President Thompson of the Univer- 
sity of Ohio; Rowland Haynes of the 
National Playground Association; 
Dwight Perkins of Chicago; Jane 
Addams of Chicago; Herbert Quick 
of Springfield, Ohio; Commissioner 
Claxton, A. E. Winship of Boston, 
and Luther Gulick of New York. 

The subjects for the general ses- 
sions are: “The American High 
School,” “A National University,” 
“The Relation of, the Public High 
Schools to the Movement for Recre- 
ational, Social, and Civic Oppor- 
tunity,” “The Public Schools and the 
Public Health,” “Rural Life Condi- 
tions and Rural Education,” “The 
Girls.” 


IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. The State 
Board of Education has provided two 
honor scholarships from each county 
in the state for young men who are 
willing to train to become teachers. 
These young men must have com- 
pleted the course of study for coun- 
try schools as a minimum and their 
selection is conferred upon the county 
superintendents. It is hoped to thus 
supply the demand for young men 
teachers that is originating from the 
development of special schools in 
many townships throughout the state. 
These special schools are for the 
older and more advanced pupils of the 
country school districts, and are a 
part of a movement that deserves to 
be encouraged because it takes the 
school to the people. 

Miss Amy E. Wearne, the home 
economics critic teacher in the train- 
ing department of the Iowa State 
Teachers College, has accepted the 
position of supervisor in the Calumet, 
Michigan, public schools for next 
year. 

Miss Mary E. Samson, an instruc- 
tor in physical education for women 
at the Iowa State Teachers College, 
has been appointed physical director 
for women at the Minnesota State 


Normal School at Winona, for the 
coming year. 
FADVILLE. Superintendent 


Rank has made a fine start on his 
course of study for the year. The 
teachers are working enthusiastically 


On every subject, showing great -in- 
terest in their methods. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Reports from 


the district organizers of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association’ are 
enthusiastic and indicate that at least 
five thousand teachers now have 
their faces turned toward Louisville 
for the annual meeting in June. 
There should be no difficulty in 
realizing the aim of a “2,500 enroll- 
ment.” The president, Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, has announced a 
Program of many attractions, among 
them Commissioner Claxton, Presi- 


dent David Starr Jordan, President 


Seventh Annual Summer Session. July 29-August 30, 1912 


Thirty-five courses in Manual Training. Twenty-one courses in Domestic 
Etonomy. Of the fifty-six courses offered the following are of special 


in- 
ecrest to teachers of Vocational Education. 

tr ricklayin achine Sh gee 
aking mons Werk ementar ng 
abinet king, ymbing rt ithing 

ctura ressma 
oundry ractice Jewelry and Sitverwork itlinery 


During the session special courses of lectures will be given by H. E. Miles 
Chairman State Board of Industrial Education, Edward J. Lake, Department 
of Art, University of Illinois, L. D. Harvey, President Stout Institute. 

For illustrated catalog giving details of all courses address 


L: D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education for the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston July 2 and 3, 1912. 


For further information write to Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


Room 500, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


Thwing, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis of 
Brooklyn, Miss Jessie Field, Miss 
Marie Cromer, the originator of the 
Girls’ Tomato Club movement, and 
a host of other speakers for the de- 
partments. 


Middlebury College 


Summer Session 
JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 


The largest and most popular teachers’ re~ 
sort in’ Vermont. Located in the Green 
Mountains. Boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing, and other outdoor sports. A strong fac- 
any from college and university faculties. 
Valuable coursesin Education, ychology, 
Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Art and 
Domestic Science. ‘Credit for college and 
graduate work. The tuition and liv ex- 
penses very low. Write for illustrated book- 
yet. Address 
RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director, 


Middiebary, Vermont. 


, SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ST. HELENA. On April 13 and 
14 Penn school, the oldest school for 
negroes in the South, celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. 


grat RORMAL SCHOOL, 


* sexes, For catalegue 
address the Principal, A.C. Borpex, M. A. 


TATE NORMA 
L SCHOOL Salem, Maseachusetts 
ical and technica! traini of teachers of 


commercia) subjects. . AsBupy Pir- 
MAX, Principal. 4 


GEORGIA. 


STATESBORO. The first dis- 
trict agricultural school here is hav- 
ing a most successful year under the 
presidency of E. C. J. Dickens. The 
ninety-one girls and 116 boys are fall- 
ing into the idea of industrial educa- 
tion in great shape. The school has 
a fine herd of cattle and the farm de- 


A STATE ORPHANS’ 


SALE 
In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania wil! vacate 
the roperty they have used for many years as.a 
idiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, -Pa. 
This property is owned by the Farmers t Me- 
» and 


SCHOOL FOR 


ics. National Bank of Phoenixville, Pa. 
consists of 40 acres in park and cafmpus, boys’ and 


irls’ dormitories, schoo] buildings, ital, lighs- 

partment pays a fine profit. Last ing and heating plant, odminisyation buildings, 
year’s crop was valued at $5,700. sewerage disposal plant. 

It is located in the beautiful rolling country of 

Chester County, 30 miles West of Philadelphia on 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. a branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and 


6 miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. 


. sprin magnesia, sul 

LOS ANGELES. Four hundred the ‘propery. ‘An analysis of the magesiom 
aspirants for teachers’ positions in portions as the famous spring at Bedford 
the Los Angeles schools took the Springs, Pa. This property was at one time a 
competitive examinations required Springs. It 

by the school department last month. Comptroller of the Currency. The price 

‘These tests are held three times a $40,900, or about one-half the cost of the bui 


year. 


— to suit purchaser. Write for further 
Two hundred and fifty thousand 


dollars has been voted for a new 
building for one of Superintendent 
Francis’ intermediate schools. 


THE FARMERS & MECHANICS NA- 
TIONAL BANK 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 
GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, NN. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


BOSTON 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 


‘THE PARKER 


Tenth 


«e+ Madison, Wisconsin oe 
* Year 


** Spokane, Washington * 


If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1st National Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twen th year. Best Schools and Colle 
to | booklet “Teachi 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


3 everywhere our 
asa Business.” Western 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L LOVE, tormorly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1835. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Agency for Qualified Teachers 


We are now in need of hundreds of 
Training, Commercial 


may be able to put you na better position than 
to Apply for a School 
vidual efforts. Booklet,“ How pp 


laws of certification of teachers of the 


ualified teachers for Grades, High Schools, Manual 
nd Domestic Science positions throughout the entire West. W 


ou would secure through your own indi- 
and Secure Promotion,’ with all the 
Write vs today. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Continued from page 525. 


tion of the financial interests of the 
country, their relation to industrial, 
transportation, and banking interests, 
and the extent to which their inter- 
relations may constitute a “money 
trust.” This resolution, although it 
has a different sponsor, is practically 
identical with the Henry money-trust 
resolution, to defeat action on which 
Speaker Clark and Mr. Underwood 
successfully exerted themselves some 
weeks ago in the Democratic caucus. 
It was openly charged by the House 
Republican leader that the purpose of 
the inquiry is to “hold up” the corpo- 
rations and force them to contribute 
to the Democratic presidential cam- 
paign funds; but when the vote was 


taken only eleven Republicans voted- 


against it. 
THE HARVESTER SUIT. 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany, which has figured rather promi- 
nently in recent political discussion, 
now goes into court, in a _ suit 
brought by the Federal government, 
charging it with being a monopoly in 


restraint of trade, and asking for its 
dissolution. The suit is brought at 
Minneapolis, and seven corporations 
and eighteen individuals—among the 
latter Elbert H. Gary and George W. 
Perkins—are named as_ responsible 
for the  $140,000,000 corporation 
which, it is alleged, controls a ma- 
jority of the trade in harvesting 
machinery in the United States, to 
the grave injury of the farmer and the 
general public. The suit is brought 
in the United States district court, 
and the defendants have until June 3 
to enter their pleadings. It is ex- 
pected that the case will be tried at 
the October term. 


. IRISH HOME RULE. 


The debate on the Irish home rule 
bill has been the one feature of the 
week in the British House of Com- 
mons. Regarded merely as a parlia- 
mentary duel, it has been one of the 
most impressive incidents in English 
history, for the speakers on each side 
have been carefully chosen, and in 
éach ‘day’s debate two prominent 
sneakers. representing the govern- 
ment and the opposition, respectively, 
have participated, the debate reaching 
its climax in speeches by Mr. Asquith 
and Bonar Law on the elosing day. 


2A PARK ST- age, 


SALARY INCREASE. _ 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD 295 
% TO 50 % TO YOUR SALARY 
by summer vacation work? Then 
write Dept. Z, Box 1835, Boston, 
about yourself. 


EXPERT CARE 

Individual care of mentally weak 
or nervous girls or adults. 

Delightful country home among 


the hills of Northern Pennsylvania, 
Fifteen years experience. 


Address “SPECIALIST,” 
Care Journal of Education, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


There seems to be no doubt that’ the 
bill will pass the House of Com- 
mons, practically if not absolutely 
unchanged from the form in which it 
was introduced, and also no doubt 
that it will be rejected by the House 
of Lords, only to be re-passed by the 
House of Commons. 


Mount Ida School for Girls 
(Editorial.) 


The Mount Ida school for girls, at | 
Newton, Mass., is one of the most 
beautifully located, most completely 
equipped, most elegantly appointed 
schools for girls in the country. It 
is the nearest to Boston of any sub- 
urban girls’ school, and is as abso- 
Jutely out of the city as any. It is 
wholly new in its equipment and ap- 
pointments, so that it is up to date 
professionally, domestically, and 
artistically. The gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, pipe organ, and school 
building are of the most modern type. 
The teaching force is also thoroughly 
modern. Nothing is left unprovided 
for that is required socially, educa- 
tionally, or personally for the best 
training of girls. There is nothing to 
apologize. for in recommending 
Mount Ida. 


THE HABIT GREW. 


Mary went to church for the first 
time. During the sermon she said 
aloud to her mother, “I feel sleepy.” 

Frightened at the sound of her own 
voice, she exclaimed, “Oh, dear, I 
spoke in church—” “Oh, I spoke 
again—” “Why, I keep speaking all 
the time!” 


“What. you need, madam, is oxy- 
gen. Come every afternoon for your 
inhalations. They will cost you $4 
each,” 

“I knew that other doctor didn’t 
understand my case,” declared the 
fashionable patient. “He told me all 
I needed was plain fresh air.”— 
Washington Herald. 
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Educational Reports and Pamphiets 


Wheaton College, Norton, Mass, 
Announcement of the College. 

State Teachers College of Colorado. 
Series XI., 5. Summer Term, 1912. 

Taunton, Mass. 1911 Report. Su- 
perintendent Henry W. Harrub. 

University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. Catalog 1911-12. 

Vermont State Teachers Association. 
62nd Annual Convention Report. 
Dalton, Mass. 1911-12 Report: Su- 

pernt-ndent H. L. Allen. 

Palmer, Mass., 1911-12 -Report. Su- 
perintendent Clifton H. Hobson: 
Lowell State Normal School, Mass. 

ith Annual Report. 1911-12. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1911 Report. Su- 
perintendent Martin .  Brum- 
Baugh. 

University of Tennessee 
Vol. 15, No 2. 

Michigan, Ypsilanti. State Normal 
College Bulletin. 1912 Year Book. 

State oi 
Department. Arbor Day Annual, 
1912. Fruit Trees of New York. 

Miami University “Catalog, 1911-12. 
Oxford, Ohio. 

United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin 1912. 7. . “Educa- 
tiorial Status Nursing.” By M. 
Adelaide Cutting. Bulletin 1912, 
6. “Agriculture Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Papers read at 
Columbus, meeting of American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Agricultural Teaching. No- 
vember 14, 1911. 


Record. 


> 


BOSTON . THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


B. F. Keith has purchased the 
Percy G. Williams circuit, composed 
of the eight largest and finest high- 
class vaudeville theatres in New 
York city, and practically makes a 
gigantic combination of all the high- 
class vaudeville theatres m America. 
The bookings of both the great B. F. 
Keith circuit and the Orpheum cir- 
cuit, reaching from Maine and Cali- 
fornia, will all be done together in the 
Putnam building, Times squate, New 
York city. Zelda Sears, the late star 
of “The Nest Egg,” Harriet Burt, 
the prima donna of “The Time, The 
Place, and the Girl’; Trovato, the 
Filipino violinist; and the Charles 
Ahearn Troupe of cyclists, will be 
among the principal features of a 
great all-star bill announced for next 
week at B. F. Keith's theatre. Tro- 
vato, the crazy violinist, will be an- 
other great feature. He plays every- 
thing from grand opera to rag- 


“time. The Charles Ahearn troupe 


have a most amusing burlesque on a 
six-day bicycle race; the Aeroplane 
ladies is a fine aerial novelty; J. 
Waldo Connolly and Margaret Webb 
will present their surprise finish, “A 
Stormy Hour’; and Sampson and 
Reilly are known as “The Fashion 
Plate Entertainers.” 


How important a man looks for a 
Week or two aiter, for the first time, 
e has risen to the dignity of havihg 
@ private office!—Somerville Journal. 


New York ~. Education | 


2 TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
PRI is one of our busiest months, and this year bas proved no exception. The 
A following examples of our recommendation work will give some idea cf the 
places we have been filling by recommendation work in Apiil, 1912. The principal of 
a high class private schoo! in Wilmington wanted a teacher of French ard Geimen. He 
asked us to name two candidates to him. We recommended one teacher whom we had 
previously placed in the Indiana Normal, and one teaching in centpal New York. He 
visited both and engaged the teacher at Indiana at $1,000. We were asked to reccn mend 
a grade teacher at Glen Ridge, New Jersey. We recommended as our one best candidate 
a grade teacher in RECOMMENDATION schools. She was appointed at $750. 
the Oneonta Public S$ We were asked to name our one best 
man for the principalship at Brier Hill, where we had pieced the principal a few years 
o who is stilithere. We recommended the principal at Oxbow as our one best candi- 
ate. He applied in person and was appointed The principal of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima came to our office for a preceptress to teach history. We recommended 
‘the teacher of history in Madison, N. J. She was imvited to meet the board of trustees 
in Rochester and was appointed at $1,000. The principal from East Hampton came to 
our office for a teacher of music, drawing, and history in yrung wiman of the 
the high school. We named as our best candidate a THA 1912 graduating class 
at Holyoke. Mr, Wood authorized us to offer her the appointment at $600 if she would 
telegraph her acceptance the following day. She was appointed. The principal at 
Swarthmore, Pa., came to our office asking us to recommend a teacher for domestic 
science to introduce the subject in their schools. We recommended one of the graduat- 
ing class of St. Lawrence University who was also a normal graduate with a year’s ¢xperi- 
ence previously, who came to ns personally recommended by the faculty at St. Lawrence. 
We sent for her to come from Canton. She met the principal from Swasthm«re in 
Rochester and was appointed at a salary of $800. We conld name many 
others, but these are a few of our April, 1912, recommendations that bave COUNTED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“ESTABLISHED 22 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY imtroduces to ( colleges, 


Schools, and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 

— for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools te parents. (Cal! on 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


? 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 
KELLOGG S AGENCY Supplies Pas va men and women om 
short netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work ip 
High, Preparatory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For furtLer 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, L. MYERS & ., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this nublication 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. Services free to schoo! oftciais 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 

TEACH ERS é THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
. be filled in the Middle West during the coming 

year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthetime to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis,,S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Managér. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... Boston, [lass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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The 
Entertainments 


Operettas 


Musical Novelties 
Dialogs, and Plays 
Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston : 


May 9, $932 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1 Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Con- 
taims Over 500 exercises adapted to all grades. 

2 Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. - ‘Twentieth thousand. A complete 
course of instruction in social and business cor- 
respondence ; with a large variety of forms and 
exercises. 

3 Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, 
B.A. Thirteenth thonsand. Contains nearly 700 
problems in practical measurement suitable for be- 
ginners, with answers. 

4 Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Con- 
tains. over 800 exercises and problems; with an- 
swers, for review work in the lower grammar 
grades. 

5 Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. 
D. Capel, B. A. Twelfththousand. Contains 
over 600 exercises and problems, with answers. 

6 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. 
Huston, Toronto. This book contains 460 prac- 
tical exercises, and is one of the most valuable 
works on composition ever written. 

9 Common Sense Exercises in Geography. By 
Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of Geography 
will be delighted with this Manual, It is a book of 
Ezercises,—not ordinary questions,—such as will 
require original thinking on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. 


Discount on large orders. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


WINSHIP TEACHERS” AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ncy, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices,"’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satistied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I ta, ber feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“with very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Mies . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“{ have been very much pleased with the work of 
Agency in keeping me well a in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
nae indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”" 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Bostoh, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis’ and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and E] Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 
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